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Kenneth Marsh’s camera a 
Mrs. Marsh’s notebook lead a 
path through an old, historic sec- 
tion of Upcountry, South Caro- 
lina. It was here that Scotch-Irish 
pioneer farmers and their sons_ 
rode the high tide of cotton to 
aristocracy. Here the great Ku 
Klux Klan trials of the 1870s led 
to an international incident be-— 
tween Prime Minister Gladstone 
of England and President Grant. 
Shorthand was born during these 
trials in York. The typewriter 
was invented in Union. The son 
of the Lost Dauphin of France 
lived in Winnsboro. Aaron Burr 
escaped and was recaptured in. 
Chester County. The govern- 


ment of South Carolina was 
moved to a house in Union dur- 
ing the burning of Columbia. 
Jefferson Davis held a hurried 
cabinet meeting at Fort Mill as 
he traversed this section on his. 
flight from Richmond. Robert 
Mills, the great architect who 
designed the Washington Monu-. 
ment, designed public buildings 
and homes still standing in Lan- 
caster and) othem towns insets 
Aiea 


The rich story of Upcountry 
plantation era life and architec- 
ture unfolds through the 186 
photographs and words recorded. 
on these pages which are intended 


to preserve for future generations 
a view of a golden antebellum 


chapter in the Old South. 


The first book created by Kenneth F. and Blanche Marsh, entitled — 
HISTORIC FLAT ROCK, WHERE THE OLD SOUTH LINGERS, 
is also concerned with historical photography. It is a pictorial study 
of an antebellum summer settlement of aristocratic Charlestonians hidden 


in the Blue Ridge Mountains at Flat Rock, North Carolina. | 


While doing the research for PLANTATION HERITAGE the 
Marshes discovered an Upcountry, South Carolina, branch of the Marsh 
family. The first Samuel Marsh, who reached New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, from England in 1641, became one of the 80 founding associates 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. He owned a plantation with slaves, directly 
facing Staten Island. | 





Succeeding generations of this family followed the pioneer wagon trails 
and waterways to the vast new frontiers of the country as they pushed 
westward. Kenneth Marsh’s forebears migrated over the mountain 
wilderness to the rich farm lands of Northwestern Pennsylvania in the 
1790s. In like manner the cotton plantation lands of South Carolina’ 
had lured Samuel Marsh to Trenton in Edgefield County in the early 
1770s. All but 200 of the original 1,600 acre Marsh plantation still 
remain in the possession of the descendants of this Samuel Marsh. 
Although separated by many generations, these two branches of the 
family bear strikingly similar physical characteristics. 








The photograph facing page 7 was taken on ‘‘Marshland” plantation 
during the cotton picking season of 1962. | 
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“Plantation Heritage” is an attempt to preserve for future generations a 
glimpse of a golden antebellum era in a section of Upcountry, South Caro- 
lina. Homes and tangible symbols of our nation’s great past are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Less ravaged by the inroads of a modern world is this historic 
section of the “Old South.” 

In the Broad and Catawba River basin of Upcountry, South Carolina are 
the old counties of York, Chester, Union, and Fairfield. There plantation era 
homes, meeting houses and churches, and a way of life traditional to genera- 
tions of the peoples of the area are still in wide evidence. Descendants living in 
homes of their forebears, remember vivid accounts of the war years told by 
grandparents who served in the armies of Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson. They cherish heirlooms, documents, diaries, portraits, and direct 
knowledge of a plantation era in Southern and hence American history. 

The concept of this work originated in the fertile minds of Constance and 
Henry H. McLain. Mr. McLain, a native of York, had direct knowledge of 
the historic significance of this section which had been bypassed by most 
historians. He secured the enthusiastic interest of his cousins, Hasell and 
Margaret Dick of York who continued to be of inestimable assistance through- 
out the project. 

Altogether some 500 photographs were taken of 105 separate structures for 
inclusion in this manuscript during the spring and early fall of 1962. It is 
not possible to name all the sixty persons who so generously assisted in the 
gathering of material. However, our special appreciation goes to those persons 
who spent many hours guiding us through the counties and supplying his- 
torical data. 

John Gettys Smith of York was of invaluable help with his vast knowledge 
of the history of York homes. Members of the Bratton family, Samuel Ken- 
neth Lowry, Miss Gerald Lowry, and Mrs. William C. Erwin, the librarian, 
made available unpublished data and pictures pertinent to the great Klu Klux 
Klan trials of the 1870’s. George Cody and Mrs. William G. Gist among many 
others provided first hand information enriching the story of York County. 

Mrs. Robert C. Jeter of Union spent many hours scheduling visits to the 
antebellum homes in her county. Her untiring interest and assistance made 
available the great story of Union County. Mrs. Douglas M. Eaves of Union gave 
generously of her knowledge of Union gleaned by her distinguished family. 
The Episcopal Church of the Nativity loaned a precious copy of Mrs. Dawkin’s 
diary of the Confederate War years in Union. Many others in Union County 
prepared notes from rare documents and data in their possession for our use. 

Mrs. DeWitt T. Wellborn, a descendant of one of the oldest families of 
Chester County, guided us through all the prominent historic structures of that 
county. The spontaneous interest of the many peoples concerned in Chester 
made the gathering of data there a joyful experience. 

Miss Alice Walker and Grover Folsom Patton of Winnsboro led us to the old 
homes and churches of Fairfield County where descendants of the old fam- 
ilies furnished intimate information from family documents. Miss Walker was 
tireless in her assistance. Her infectious enthusiasm has been a constant 
encouragement. 

Miss Mary Kent Seagle, Hendersonville, North Carolina, librarian, made 
available numerous books on art, literature, and history through the library 
book exchange system. 

Valeria Smith and Jeannette C. Dennis both have our deepest gratitude 
for their many hours spent reviewing the text for technical errors. 

A previous pictorial study of historic homes published under the title, HIS- 
TORIC FLAT ROCK, was so well received, it gave us courage to attempt 
this larger work. 

It is hoped the peoples of the section concerned and the State of South 
Carolina will be proud of this portrayal of their plantation heritage. 





Judy Wilson and Sally Lowry Riddle, daughters of the ‘‘Old South” in mid-20th cen- 
tury York. 
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Cotton picking such as this on the ‘‘Marshland”’ plantation, is rapidly diminishing in that 
section of the Upcountry lying north of Columbia. A few cotton patches dot the country- 
side, forlorn reminders of once mighty plantations. 


Chapter I 


ON A FIELD OF CLOTH OF COTTON 


The Confederate flag still waves boldly over the State Capitol building in 
Columbia, South Carolina. The war was lost a century ago but the unbowed 
people of the Confederacy never surrendered. They were the proudest society 
in America nurtured by the plantation wealth of the “Old South.” Poverty 
followed the destruction of the South’s economic system but the aristocratic 
way of life of its people defied the armies of the North. Their carefully 
protected social life, handed down from generation to generation, still per- 
vades customs of descendants living in the antebellum homes of their fore- 
bears. How this society came into being is a rich story in American history. 

A tour of the plantation homes and old courthouse towns in the Upcountry, 
South Carolina, that lies roughly between Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
Columbia, South Carolina, is a tour in telescoped time. There behind shut- 
tered windows and stately Greek Revival piazzas, this story of the rise of the 
cotton era unfolds and melds into the present. Descendants of the Scotch- 
Irish settlers of this region who became members of a closely-knit planter aris- 
tocracy proudly fuse the traditions of the past with the realities of the present. 

For 200 years prior to 1865 plantations had crept ever westward across the 
fertile South as first rice and then cotton became king over the tamed land. 
While the rest of the young nation wrestled with its industrial foundations 
the early South was founding a planter aristocracy so inter-related and princely 
that it has never been matched elsewhere in the country. South Carolina, 
the heartbeat of the early South, assumed a leadership in this movement. 

Charleston became the state’s first great market place and doorway to the 
world. Through its waterways came the royal founders of the Colonial Caro- 
linas bringing the sophistication of the courts of Europe. Puritan Boston and 
Dutch New York never attained the scale of grand Bourbon living enjoyed by 
the early Charlestonians. Great wealth was amassed based on the cultivation 
of rice, indigo, and then cotton. 

The black men of Africa were particularly immune to the mosquito and 
miasmas of the swamps of the tidal basin. Hence the system of slavery 
came naturally and easily to agrarian South Carolina. Slaves corner-stoned 
the plantation way of life. They freed the planter owners for time to enjoy 
leisure, pursue cultural and political interests. Products of their labor paid 
for travel abroad and European education for the children of the planters. 
Magnificent homes of the low country with their world famous gardens were 
fashioned by hundreds of black hands under the direction of European-trained 
designers. 

Quite naturally the plantation homes and pattern of life of the low country 
became the envied model for new plantations as they fanned upstate from the 
coastal region. The Upstate area of South Carolina which stretches from 
the Fall Line of the Piedmont to the Blue Ridge Mountains at the northwest 
became known first as the backcountry and then the Upcountry. As anxiety 
mounted in the low country over the ever growing ratio of Negroes to whites, 
alleviation was sought through the settlement of the Upcountry. Bounties were 
established to encourage such settlement. The Cherokee Indians to the North- 
west were also becoming troublesome and a buffer was needed to protect the 
coastal area. 

Three main streams of migration began to move into the Upcountry during 
the mid and last half of the 18th century. Scotch-Irish settlers in great 
numbers followed the long trails from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland 
to the Waxhaws in the Carolinas. English and Irish settlers worked their 
way up from Charleston and the low country. Later Germans settled in the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Although most of the new settlers were 
of Anglo-Saxon origin they brought an historical and social background quite 
distinct from that of the people of the low country. These Scotch-Irish named 
the towns of York, Chester, and Lancaster, South Carolina after cities of 
the same name in both England and Pennsylvania where they had sojourned 
in their long period of migrations from Scotland through Ireland, England, 
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and later Pennsylvania. They had fled Europe to escape religious and eco- 
nomic restrictions. They had grown accustomed to hardships. They were 
industrious and schooled in self-sufficiency. es 

These new peoples brought with them strong religious convictions. They 
clung to their Calvinistic doctrines and most of the first churches were Pres- 
byterian. The Episcopal church of the low country smacked too much of 
“Popery.” Even the architecture of the first simple, unadorned meeting houses 
contrasted with the Gothic style of the Episcopalian churches. 


MOUNT VERNON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UNION COUNTY 
1821 


For over 140 years wor- 
shipers have attended 
services in this old meet- 
ing house. The land was 
once a part of a 1768 
land grant to Samuel Mc- 
Junkin. 

As the simple life of 
Union County gave way 
to more elegant living the 
congregation could be 
seen leaving for home 
after the preaching, in a 
long line of fine carriages 
drawn by beautiful horses. 
The present-day congre- 
gation has dwindled but 
the old structure still ad- 
ministers to the Sunday 
faithful. 
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MOUNT VERNON CHURCH INTERIOR 


Hard benches and hard preaching greeted early day worshipers. Sunday was the day 
to enjoy discipline and repentance. Self-indulgences of the previous six days were audibly 
cleansed and none could escape, for morals were the responsibility of the church community. 

The few remaining old meeting houses are precious reminders of the days of the 
circuit riders. Mount Vernon has retained much of its early ruggedness with only two 
modern innovations. The original kerosene lamps have been converted to electricity and 
a reed pipe organ has been added. 

Mrs. Robert C. Jeter of Union has been the organist of this church for many years. 
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CHRIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LANCASTER 
1852 


The bishop who designed this church retained the customary Episcopalian loyalty to 
the Gothic style of architecture. However, a new land demanded the use of new materials 
in construction. The board and batten siding is as truly American as the Victorian art trim. 


RARE 
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CHRIST EPISCOPAL 





CHURCH INTERIOR 


The ceiling fan is a con- 
cession to the Southern 
climate. However, the 
acolyte follows the tra- 
ditional services. These 
mid-20th century worship- 
ers are among the few 
descendants of the early 
settlers who remained true 
to the ways of the Church 
of England in the Up- 
country. 


The Methodist and Baptist faiths grew in numbers in sections of the Up- 


and early 19th centuries. 
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country as waves of religious fervor swept the country during the late 18th 
A membership of 300 Methodists in 1771 grew to 
690,000 by 1850. The revival meeting and the circuit rider became a common 
feature of the early church. The Bible was translated literally and with vigor. 
The conduct of the congregation was answerable to the church elders. Danc- 
ing was frowned upon until Charlestonians encouraged it during their sum- 
mer residence in the Upcountry to escape coastal heat. 
an integral part of the Upcountry social system, churches were built with 
balconies where the slaves worshiped with their masters. 


As slaves became 





PADGETT’S CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH, UNION COUNTY 
1844 


Old church records are the basis of much of the known Upcountry history. According 

to these records the original congregation of Padgett’s Creek Baptist Church was so torn 
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liscontinued for a time. The first church building was of log construction. At that time 
a church rule was adopted forbidding marriages on the Sabbath. 
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During a great religious revival in 1832, the church added 130 

- new members. People 
became so fervent they quit their work and went day after day for weeks and weeks <5 
attend these religious revival meetings. 


The first homes of the Scotch-Irish settlers were built of logs. As the hard- 
ships of pioneering were put behind them they built houses of “dressy” clap- 
board siding resembling in design those they had become familiar with in 
their travels through the states to the North. The “Revolutionary House” at 
Brattonsville in York County with its center chimney, unpainted clapboard 
siding, handhewn frame work and trim, and narrow concealed stairway could 
have been built anywhere in the Colonial North. 


THE SEEDS OF SE- 
CESSION were sown a 
decade before the War 
Ofel Sole OneA ucustecd, 
1851, more than a thou- 
sand persons from the 
area met in Padgett’s 
Creek church to discuss 
the matter of Secession. 
William Gist, later the 
governor, and Honorable 
Daniel Wallace, Repre- 
sentative in Congress, 
spoke for hours regard- 
ing states’ sovereignty. 

The baleony of this 
church was reserved for 
slaves. A church record 
relates that on August 10, 
1860, ‘In conference, re- 
solved that all _ slaves 
bringing spiritous liquors, 
watermelons, and cakes on 
the grounds and selling or 
offering for sale the same 
will be legally dealt with. 
Any who are found guilty 
of these offenses or gam- 
bling on the grounds, 
shall for the first offense 
receive 25 stripes and 
the second offense 50 
stripes.” 





Settlers passing through the port of Charleston were imbued generally with 
more elaborate ideas. The Gordon House in York County built in the Revo- 
lutionary period was erected by a Scotch family of genteel birth that reached 
the Upcountry by way of the coastal city. This house combines the forth- 
right rugged exterior of the Scotch personality tempered by the Charleston 
desire for elegance in its interior. The high ceilings, open carved staircase, 
Adamesque mantels, were forerunners of the great influence Charleston would 
have on later Upcountry life and architecture. 
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REVOLUTIONARY HOUSE, BRATTONSVILLE, YORK COUNTY 
OireLCr6 


When William and Martha Bratton built their new home, they were more concerned 
with Indian attacks than a war with England. However, the three brothers, William, Robert, 
ind Thomas Bratton who had settled Brattonsville were soon confronted with the decision 
whether to join the Tories or Patriots. The advance of General Cornwallis’s forces into 
York County simplified their decision. It was within a few yards of William’s new home 


that the famous Huck’s defeat occurred under the leadership of Colonel William Bratton. 
This historic home is still owned by the Bratton family. 
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THE GORDON HOUSE, YORK COUNTY 


When John Gordon built this house some 200 years ago he knew that unpainted wood 
would withstand weather better than painted wood. Six generations of Gordons who have 
occupied the house have respected his judgment. No paint has ever been applied to its 
clapboard siding. 

Built on a thousand acre land grant from King George III, the house still stands in 
a grove of mistletoe-laden oak trees where it set a pattern for many such houses that 
copied its design. 

Hospitality in the old house now owned by Tom G. Gordon has become as legendary 
as the guinea hens that customarily roost in the cedar trees beside the house. 
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THE FIVE GORDON BROTHERS of Gordon Castle, Scotland, sailed for a ‘new life 
in America arriving in the Upcountry by way of Charleston. They brought with them 
ideas of fine living and a taste for low country elegance as seen in the interior finish 
of the homestead built by John. 

This beautifully finished drawing room in the Gordon house with its smooth hand- 
hewn wall boards, chair rail, and carved open staircase was done by skilled slaves who 
must have been trained in the coastal area. The ceilings are high in the Charleston 
manner. The house remains as elegant today as when it was built. 
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North Carolina State Library 
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FEMININE SORCERY comes early to the daughters of the ‘Old South.” Helen Scott 
and Nancy Love of York, standing beside an original Adam mantel, carry on the traditions 
of their predecessors. 

The precious mantels in the Gordon house were imported from England and carted 
from Charleston. As was the custom, fireplaces were built without dampers. Today many 
of them are sealed over for warmth since the mode of home heating has changed somewhat. 
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THE RARE TROMPE L’OEIL DECORATION on this door and wall dado of the Gordon 
house may have been done in a later period, for it is found in a few other York plantation 
homes of the 1800’s. It was first perfected by the Dutch Realist painters and is an attempt 
to paint detail in such a way it resembles perfectly other materials and textures. It was 
fashionable in Europe at that time. In the Gordon house the effect was achieved by a 
slave artist dipping a comb in paint. 

The Scotch-Irish of the Upcountry are proud of their Christian doors so well outlined 
here. The doors are so named for their design of a cross above, and an open Bible below. 





THIS PRECIOUS 1790 COVERLET with its Federal Building and Eagle design was 
probably used on the guest bed in the Gordon house when William Mansfield Gordon 
received the following note from his son’s teacher in 1805: ‘Dear Sir, this little boy is 
spending time unemproving himself. You will be kinde a nuff to take him in and caull his 
attention to the back of the book and see to draw the curtains of ignorance off his 
eyes” signed, William Clinton. 





| Kincaid Hall built in 1774 in Fairfield County could have been erected 
anywhere in the low country. Its ballast brick construction, formal courtyards, 
and terraced gardens reaching to the river below, are all hallmarks of the 
low country plantation homes. 
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KINCAID PLANTATION, FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
Cir. 1774 


Kincaid Place, as magnificent as any low country plantation home, was 
built by Captain James Kincaid, descendent of Scottish nobility. He sailed 
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from Ireland for Charleston in 1773, and immediately proceeded to Fairfield 
County where he married three months later. He and his new bride lived in 
a log house constructed with a tower as a look-out for Indians while their 
mansion was being built. 

The bricks, nails, ornamentation, and mortised lumber all came from 
England. The house was patterned after the Castle Inveraray with solid 
brick walls laid in Flemish bond. The plaster for the walls was as smooth 
as marble, having been buried for four months until ripe enough to use. This 
lordly mansion was elegant in every respect. The bill for the furnishings of 
the French bedroom alone amounted to $1,945.25. 

Leading up to the mansion from the gate in the serpentine wall surround- 
Be the grounds, is a 200 foot long avenue of oak, walnut, and crape myrtle 
rees. 

Captain Kincaid is reputed to have invented the cotton gin which Eli 
7 Whitney saw on a visit there and later patented. He is also credited with 

having brought the tomato to America where he developed it for food. 

The house became the meeting place for all important personages in the 
Upcountry during the Revolutionary War. In later years the place descended 
to the Anderson family through marriage. It fell into dilapidation until restored 
by Daniel Heyward who made it his home until 1941. It is now owned by 
The Blue Granite Company. 


The Upcountry pioneer period stretching roughly from 1740 to 1800 was 
marked by a controversy between the low country and the back country. The 
aristrocratic rice planters of the tidal basin were staunchly entrenched in 
control of government. They were loathe to grant representation to the Up- 
country nor were they willing to provide the protections of orderly govern- 
ment through the establishment of local courts. At that time no courts existed 
outside of Charleston. 

The wanton destruction of property and rampant crime which usually 
equate a lawless frontier became so serious in the Upcountry that the frus- 
trated settlers formed a sort of governmental control of their own. The 
farmers organized themselves into a home-spun militia called the “Regulators.” 
Finally in 1785, faced with a rapidly expanding Upcountry population, relief 
was granted through an act setting up counties with local courts. 

This was the beginning of the courthouse towns. These towns will be for- 
ever remembered for their fine courthouses, jails, and other public buildings 
designed by Robert Mills, the “court architect” of his times. A native of 
Charleston, Robert Mills became the first American-born professionally-trained 
architect. He lived in Columbia from 1820 to 1830 at which time he was des- 
ignated the State Architect. He became nationally famous for his design of 
the Washington Monument and the National Treasury Building, as well as 
many other public buildings. He was the prime instigator of the Greek Revival 
period in American architecture through his devotion to the classical in design. 
The Upcountry boasts many fine buildings he designed. 
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LANCASTER COURT HOUSE 
1823 


Lancaster is justly proud of this Robert Mills courthouse with its impressive Doric 
columns and arcaded entrance beneath the divided stairway. 








LANCASTER COURTHOUSE INTERIOR 


The interior of the courthouse is as pleasing as the exterior. The painting of David 
R. Williams hangs over the judge’s bench. It is said Mr. Williams was the first person 


in the South to use mules in agriculture, about 1800. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY 
JAIL 
1823 


This gleaming white 
stuccoed jail is remi- 
niscent of Flemish 
architecture with its 
deep-set upper  win- 
dows and arched door- 
way and window trim. 
It too was designed by 
Robert Mills. 





Home building in the Post-Revolutionary period lost its rustic homespun 
appearance as the settlers tore down their early log homes and replaced them 
with more prosperous materials. A few of the farmers were adding to their 
small land holdings and slaves began to appear in the Upcountry households. 
Porches were added to the farmhouses. The “matched line” house such as 
that built by John Douglas in Chester County became a familiar silhouette 
against the sky of the Upcountry. The matching line of the front porch and 
the shed room at the back of the house were in perfect balance. Although the 
wood of unpainted houses preserved better than painted clapboards, the mode 
of the times called for paint. The interior trim and furnishings reflected a 
flow of trade with Charleston. Wagons going to the coastal city with cotton 
returned from the markets of King Street with building supplies, furniture, 
luxuries and ideas new and unavailable in the Upcountry. Relatives and friends 


in the port city scoured incoming ships for choice wares to satisfy the needs 
of their Upcountry kinfolk. 
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JOHN DOUGLAS PLACE, CHESTER COUNTY 
1784 


The rugged Scotch-Irish of the Upcountry had a deep appreciation of sturdy workman- 
ship and solid balance. The ‘“‘matched line’? house embodying both these features became 


a familiar outline along the country roads. 
John Douglas built this well-preserved homestead on a 38000 acre land grant from 


King George III. DeWitt T. Wellborn, a descendant, has transformed the remaining 1000 
acres of the old cotton plantation into a thriving cattle farm. 
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GENERAL WALKER’S BEDSTEAD, CHESTER 
1859 


Cotton wagons returning from Charleston brought this hand-carved mahogany bed and 
rocker to General William Alexander Walker. His uncle, Reverend John Douglas, who was 
living on James Island at the time, made a practice of meeting incoming ships to select 
furniture to send to his nephew who was then building his home in Chester County. 

The shams on the pillows and the bedspread are treasured family heirlooms. 





Then came the invention of the cotton gin in 1793. The Upcountry was 
never to be the same thereafter. It has been said no single invention so changed 
the lives of people or the course of a nation as did the cotton gin. It made the 
growing of cotton extremely profitable. The hitherto small but industrious 
Scotch-Irish farmers began to buy up land and plant it in cotton at a danger- 
ously fast pace in their efforts to amass cotton dollars. The Upcountry turned 
almost to a man to the cultivation of cotton using up a hundred acres a year 
and adding a hundred acres as the saying went. All other crops such as 
tobacco, fruits, and row crops dwindled rapidly. Cotton wagons returned from 
the market with food stuffs which could have been grown on the place but were 
not. 
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Ie, What little manufacturing had started was curtailed almost to the van- 
ishing point. By 1810 manufacturing was almost extinct in spite of cries of 
a few leaders like David R. Williams who foresaw the consequences. Few 
people in present-day Chester know that prior to 1830 fine grandfather clocks 
were made there. Nor does mid 20th century York know that John Feenster 
made fine clocks in York. The famous New England clock maker, Seth Thomas, 
once owned land in Union County. His hopes for manufacturing may have been 


dashed by cotton. A philosophy grew up that the State’s future lay entirely 
in the success of its agrarian economy. 





McKEE 
GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 
Cir. 1820 


This brass-inlaid, ma- 
hogany grandfather clock 
must have ticked off tense 
minutes for its owner, Dr. 
Thomas Wade Moore, a 
signer of the Ordinance of 
Secession for Chester 
County. Operated by 
weights, it still ticks off 
the minutes for Rebecca 
Moore Hardin, a great 
granddaughter, a century 
and a half after Mr. 
McKee fashioned the old 
clock in Chester. 





The long standing political differences between the low country and the 
Upcountry faded into the background as both areas became seduced by King 
Cotton. The former democratic farmers of the Upcountry forced the re-open- 
ing of the slave trade in 1803 to supply their need for field hands. Thus slave 
ownership and the plantation way of life became enthroned in the reaches of 
the Upcountry as it had a hundred years earlier in the coastal region of the 
state. 

As the cotton planters of the Upcountry moved rapidly into a planter 
aristocracy, a class system developed with the large planter superior to all 
other occupations. However, the class system never became as marked as in 
the low country, for there were many small planters owning from six to a 
dozen slaves according to the 1860 census. These small planters were as 
cultured and as well educated as the large planters in the Upcountry. The 
less capable of the white population lost status and became the despised “poor 
whites’, looked down upon even by the slaves. The prosperous planters took 
over governmental and social leadership. 

As would be expected, the period from 1810 to 1860 saw the rise of 
the Upcountry plantation home with the decade just prior to the Confed- 
erate War seeing the greatest building of these handsome structures. The Up- 
country was exhilarated by its new affluence and sense of prestige. Puritan 
standards of conduct, emphasizing thrift and sobriety, became tempered by a 
more leisurely social life. There was time now for sociability on a vast scale. 
However, since plantation homes were of necessity widely scattered, social life 
could only be carried on by visiting and entertaining. Visitors brought gaiety 
and welcome news. Frequently a slave was posted at the gateway to the plan- 
tation where he could invite passerbys to the “big house’. Relatives com- 
monly arrived to spend the season, and children were born while parents were 
enjoying a protracted visit with cousins. Houses were built to meet the social - 
customs of the times. 

A second great influence was the planter families of the low country who 
came to spend the summer season in the cooler Upcountry. They brought with 
them a love of princely entertainment with fancy dress balls, hunting parties, 
and horse racing. Scotch-Irish Upcountry had many waiting and willing dis- 
ciples. Ideas became more cosmopolitan. Homes of the period kept pace with 
elegant chandeliers, grand staircases, ceiling medallions, fine linen and silver, 
and formal boxwood gardens in the Charleston manner. Plantation life on a 
grand scale reached full flower just before the holocaust of 1861. 

It is natural that the Greek Revival interest in architecture that swept 
the country from 1820 to 1860 would have a profound influence on planta- 
tion homes since Robert Mills, the state architect, extolled its merits. How- 
ever southern social customs and climate adapted the classical to its own 
peculiar situation. The white columned two-storied piazza covering the main 
windows of the front of the house became a typical feature of the Southern 
plantation home. The large center hall open at both ends for the circulation 
of air flanked by spacious high-ceilinged front rooms, and shuttered windows 
to keep out the sun, were all concessions to climate. Windows were often con- 
structed to open like doors onto the piazza so dancers could enjoy the cool 
evening air. High basements lifted the house well above the ground to get 
away from the mosquitoes and “bad night airs’. These high basements were 
often used for slave quarters in town houses. Separate kitchen buildings were 
common as a protection against fire. In general the houses adopted an ap- 
pearance of elegance and dignity. The trim and pediments were usually more 
conservative than ornate, consistent with the classical influence and the Scotch- 
Irish nature. 
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ALLISON PLANTATION, YORK COUNTY 
1860 


When Dr. Robert Turner Allison, builder of this typical Upcountry plantation home, 
signed the Ordinance of Secession for York County, he fully intended to insure for the 
“Old South” the gracious way of life which homes like this represented. Standing on his 
double-tiered piazza, he could view a lake which surrounded three sides of the house. 
Beyond the lake stretched hundreds of acres of cotton fields, of which 600 still remain 
with the place now owned by Gober Anderson. 
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GENERAL WALKER 
HOME, CHESTER 


Mrs. DeWitt T. Wellborn 
recalls the happy tales told 
by her grandmother of the 
gay parties when dancers 
glided out of the house onto 
the cool piazza through the 
windows’ that open like 
doors. Music was supplied by 
plantation slaves who sat out 
on the grass playing popular 
tunes on their violins, gui- 
tars, and banjos. 



















HUNTER HOUSE KITCHEN, 
YORK 


As slaves moved into the South- 
ern household, Southern women 
left the kitchens. Outdoor kitch- 
ens proved practical as it was 
thought slaves were more careless 


about fires. 
Having been built of brick, the 


Hunter kitchen is still in a fine 


state of preservation for all its 
160 odd years. 









HART HOUSE, YORK 
Cir. 1850 


The Hart house is said to be one of the truest examples of the “raised basement” type 
of house. Lifted well above the ground, it took full advantage of the circulation of air. The 
house was named for the distinguished Hart family which occupied the old home for many 
years. Distinguished members of the family are General Lee Hart, Dr. George Hart of 
Columbia, and the Reverend Oliver Hart, Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
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Education and public schools of the South posed a problem with its large 
population of Negroes and poor whites. As a consequence formal education 
became largely a private affair. It was customary for a prominent planter to 
hire a tutor for his children and invite the children of neighboring planters 
to join them. This had the double virtue of protecting the social class system. 

More often than not teachers were imported from the North, especially 
New England, for the teacher shortage in the South is not a new problem. The 
old seminary in Chester and the Obear seminary in Winnsboro, typical of the 
small town seminaries, were hearing classes in the traditional Southern manner 
up until the moment Sherman’s forces threatened their doorsteps. There were 
also many fine large academies like the King’s Mountain Military Academy in 
York and the Mount Zion Academy in Winnsboro which children of the aris- 
tocratic families attended. York became a noted center of education with three 
academies housed in handsome brick structures. Churches and private societies 
took some responsibility for schools for the children whose parents could not 
pay tuition. The Upcountry became in time the stronghold of the church- 
supported college. 


THE “OLD SOUTH” 
was committed to the pri- 
vate academy system of 
education. The antebel- 
lum Chester Academy was 
one of the few that were 
co-educational. The orig- 
inal wooden building was 
replaced by this brick 
building with its mansard 
roof as the enrollment 
outgrew the old quarters. 
The arcaded spool porch 
was a later addition to 
this antebellum structure. 

The Confederate Spell- 
ing Book propounds its 
philosophy in its preface: 
“It is a delusion which 
has gained some foothold 
with the unreflecting, 
that a child should not be 
made to memorize what it 
does not in all respects 
understand. Nature has 
rebuked this idea by de- 
veloping the memory in 
advance of the _ under- 
standing.”’ 





WILLIFORD HOME, WINNSBORO 
(JETER HOUSE) 
Ca. 1840 


This imposing edifice was the Obear boarding school for girls in antebellum days. It 
is doubtful the southern belles who boarded here could damage the solid granite walls 
taken from the local blue granite quarry. 
There is a report that when General Howard’s men passed through Winnsboro after 
the burning of Columbia, this house was spared because of the contagious illness suffered 
by one of the pupils. 








COVERED PORCH OF THE WILLIFORD HOUSE 


This old porch led to the remote kitchen building. It was covered over so that food 
in passage from kitchen to dining room could be protected from the weather. 

Meal time must have been a happy interlude for girls who had been taught in their 
speller that ‘we must never be idle when we can find something to do; for idle persons 
are always unhappy. It is a sin to be lazy; and if we are lazy we shall never thrive. 
Children should rise early every morning, wash themselves clean, comb their hair, and 


brush their clothes, and make themselves neat and tidy, and afterward they should learn 
their lessons, and do anything that their parents may wish.” 
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National storm clouds began to gather quite early in the 19th century over 
the Southern economic system. The brilliant South Carolinian, John C. Calhoun, 
became the voice of the South in the national capital where he was twice 
vice-president. Although prosperous, they were uneasy years. Anyone who 
disapproved of slavery was suspect. Many Quakers left the South. The sys- 
tem of slavery, however, had several natural protections. The bulk of immi- 
grants from Europe during this period was drawn to the Western states, where 
free land was available for homesteading. The prospect of competing with 
slave labor of the South was far from the “streets of gold” they had envis- 
ioned of America. Free white men could not compete with slavery. The 
white immigrants who did come had means and soon succumbed to the 
delights of the Southern system. 


However, an alerted planter society sought to protect itself in various 
ways. All whites were encouraged to own at least one slave. Socializing 
and intermarriage outside the class was discouraged. As a consequence no- 
where in the country did family membership become more cherished and 
preserved. It became a land of “cousins” with common loyalties to and deep 
appreciation of a way of life that was to be preserved at all costs. Plantation 
life took on a protective aura so alluring no one would wish to destroy the 
system upon which it rested. 


A troubled century has now passed since Sherman and all he stood for 
tried to put the torch to the “Old South”. The rolling hills of red clay once 
furrowed in cotton have been covered over with lush stands of pulpwood pine 
trees, prosperous cattle and dairy pastures, profitable peach orchards. A 
revived interest in manufacturing has turned the old courthouse towns into 
bustling textile mill towns. The Upcountry is finding a new prosperity. But 
the Old South is still very much alive. No amount of war or suffering has 
been able to erase a longing for a return to it. Descendants of the planters 
go on living in the grand old homesteads, preserving a way of life inherited 
from their forebears. 


Stately plantation houses still dot the countryside. Fairfield County alone 
has over 200 of these fine old antebellum structures. They suddenly appear 
around a bend in the old county road, down a lane leading to a cluster of 
old oak trees, sending their protective branches around the venerable old 
dwellings. Huge magnolias and friendly China Berry trees, yellow jasmine, 
and wisteria vines have aged along with the old homes and their quaint 
gardens. 


Smaller houses occupied by descendants of former slaves stand off at a 
respectable distance. The legal status of the Negro differs but his relation- 
ship to the plantation house dweller has changed little in the rural areas. The 
rise of the “cropper” during the 1870’s provided a new type of inter-dependence 
but families still “belong” to one another. Between mistress and cook is an 
understanding of their relative positions as deep as in the days of slavery. 
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HILLSIDE PLANTATION, UNION COUNTY 
1832 


Standing tall in its forlorn years, is the once bustling manor house of Hillside Plan- 
tation. Beginning as a small land patent from King George III, the plantation was increased 
hrough acquisition to a grand estate of 7,500 acres by 1832. On it James Hill built a 
fine Greek Revival home of nine great rooms to proclaim his entry into the aristocratic 
vlanter class of Union County. 

From the upper piazza, James Hill could survey ten miles of the surrounding country- 
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side all planted in cotton. Slaves carved the massive granite steps, shaft-like entrance 
posts, and fence posts all quarried on the place. 

Many generations of Hills enjoyed crackling fires in the huge hand-carved fire- 
places before ascending the grand central stairway to the high-ceilinged bedrooms. As 
was the custom they would have been awakened in the morning by sounds of a Negro 
boy lighting a fire in the bedroom fireplace for them to dress by. 

The 315 remaining acres of this old plantation have descended to three heirs, Mrs. 
Jeannette May Christopher, Mr. Gordon Hill May, and Colonel Robert W. May. 





LYLES PLANTATION, FAIRFIELD COUNTY 
1812 


Newfangled heating systems and new modes of living have passed by many of the 
old plantation homes and their descendants, both white and black. Lizzie Jackson, the 
cook, is as intimately associated with her mistress, Mrs. Ben Crowder, as were her prede- 
cessors of the old days when this house was built in 1812. 

' The bricks for the house were made by slaves who padded mud mixed with lime 
with their bare feet for their master, Major Thomas Crowder. The Major was one of 
seven brothers who came to America from England and settled early in Fairfield County. 
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On the tree-shaded streets near the centers of the old courthouse towns 
stand proud reminders of the days of generous “King Cotton’. High steps 
of the raised cottage, the double-tiered piazzas, the Greek Revival ornamenta- 
tion are in wide evidence. Behind the shuttered windows of the dignified 
dwellings are the descendants of the Old South carrying on the traditions 
of a romantic era in American history. 





ZION STREET, WINNSBORO 
1962 


Over a century has gone by since men and women of the Confederacy sat on their 
Greek Revival piazzas of the Upcountry and enjoyed the aristocratic social life of 
Winnsboro. Cotton has been good to the Scotch-Irish settlers. It had been good to the 
McMaster families who occupied these fine town houses then as they do today. Cotton 
brought not only wealth but culture to the area. Dr. James H. Carlisle, whose home 
was the far house shown here, was a product of the cultured times. He became a great 
educator and president of Wofford College in Spartanburg. 
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MRS. ROBERT C. JETER, UNION 


The art of gracious living is one of the finest heritages of the plantation years. 
Mrs. Robert C. Jeter, served by Louise Ray, is carrying on the traditions of her promi- 
nent planter family. 

Silver-laden dining rooms, mahogany furniture, imported Swiss lace curtains, gold- 
leafed cornices, are as characteristic of the new South as the old in the fine old homes 
of a bygone era. 
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Chapter II 


YORK COUNTY, FROM PIONEERS TO CHANDELIERS 


In the region fanning southwest from the Waxhaws, the pelt trader trails 
of the 1740’s widened into the pioneer wagon roads of the 1750’s. It was 
inevitable that the intersection of the two main wagon roads of the Upcountry 
would soon outgrow Fergus Cross-Roads to become the busy village of York- 
ville, and later the prosperous cotton center of the city of York. It was also 
inevitable that the determined, democratic spirit of the Scotch-Irish who settled 
there would lift York to prominence in the two great conflicts of the coun- 
try, the Revolutionary and Confederate Wars. 


Many of the new settlers were not particularly interested in the war 
against England which soon confronted them. They drank no tea and bought 
no stamps. Furthermore, the low country had refused them representation 
in the affairs of the colonial government although they were all taxed equally. 
They could see little difference between English and low country practices. 
However, loyalty of the patriots intensified as the prospect of being overrun 
by Cornwallis’s forces became eminent. After the fall of Charleston all of 
South Carolina came under the control of the British save York County. Corn- 
wallis sent Captain Huck to destroy the William Hill Iron Works on Allison’s 
Creek north of Yorkville. This forge and blast furnace supplied plows, wagon 
parts, tools, and other equipment vitally needed by the farmers of the area. 
It had been making small cannon balls for the American forces. The patriots 
of York banded together to meet Captain Huck and valiantly defeated his 
far superior forces at Brattonsville, ten miles south of Yorkville. This was 
the first setback for Cornwallis after the fall of Charleston. The psycho- 
logical effect was electric. Patriots took courage and began flocking to Gen- 
eral Sumter. The Battle of King’s Mountain, one of the most important of 
the war, soon followed. 


This same Scotch-Irish determination brought York into international 
prominence during the Reconstruction period following the Confederate War. 
Occupation by Negro militia and Federal infantry and cavalry became an 
intolerable situation. Klu Klux Klan activities reached their zenith in York 
County which was the first in the state to organize a clan in 1868. Wash- 
ington declared York in a State of Rebellion and Federal troops occupied it 
for ten years after the war. 3 


International attention was focused on York during the affair of Dr. 
Rufus J. Bratton, a York County planter, who had escaped to London, On- 
tario after a particular Klan episode. He was discovered there by the Pinker- 
ton Detective Agency, hired by the United States Government, and brought 
back forcibly to York to stand trial. When Prime Minister Gladstone learned 
of the abduction, he corresponded with the President of the United States 
requesting the doctor’s return. The two countries were at the time negotiat- 
ing over the ship, “Alabama”, and the somewhat “troubled waters” between 
the two countries had overtones for the Bratton affair. Later President 
Grant allowed Dr. Bratton to return to York peaceably. These incidents 
prompted Thomas Dixon to write the famous book, “The Clansman’”, on 
which the motion picture production, “The Birth of a Nation” was based. 
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Dr. Bratton was the prototype of Dr. Cameron in the book. A less conspic- 
uous sidelight of the famous Klan trials of the 1870’s in York was the first 


use of short hand. The originator used his new method of writing during 
these trials. 


York developed rapidly in its early days and soon gained the reputation of 
being one of the most urbane centers in the Upcountry. York was the first 
town in the Upcountry to have gas lights. After a railroad spur built in 1852 
connected York and Chester with the main line, cotton prosperity was in evi- 
dence everywhere. Its population doubled to 2,000 during the decade of the 
1850’s. Its cultural development earned for it the title of Charleston of the 
Upcountry. King’s Mountain Military Academy established there in 1855, was 
considered the most important preparatory school in the state. Its enroll- 
ment rivaled that of South Carolina College at Cclumbia. Boys from the 
finest families as far west as the coast attended the school. The Yorkville 
Female Academy, a Presbyterian girl’s school founded in the 1850’s, was housed 
in an impressive three story brick building adorned with Doric columns and 
a bell tower. The school was probably the largest girl’s school in the Upcountry. 


Into this staid Presbyterian stronghold came the fun loving peoples of 
the low country seeking a cultural climate in which to live. It is natural that 
the extensive building of homes in the decade of greatest prosperity would 
reflect a melding of these two cultures. Sturdy, forthright Scotch-Irish homes 
became embellished with impressive Greek columned facades patterned after 
the Miles Brewton and Drayton Hall houses of Charleston. Priceless chan- 
deliers, intricate ceiling medallions, and carved staircases now softened square 
rooms. As social life became gay and dancing was accepted, houses expanded. 
York took to heart its new, sophisticated culture. However, Scotch-Irish tra- 
ditions of individuality remained. Almost every type and style of antebellum 
home from colonial to Victorian can still be found in York. 


A century after the Confederate War, York is known as “a pretty little 
town” with a population of around 5,000. It never regained its antebellum 
momentum after the Reconstruction period. Enthusiasm for economic develop- 
ment waned. The days of high excitement when the “drummers” displayed 
their wares in the three hotels of the town are now a memory. 


However, its ongoing cultural life and ingrained appreciation of the worth- 
while nurtured many famous sons who have made outstanding cultural con- 
tributions to the nation over the years. The quiet, dignified life of the aris- 
tocratic families still occupying the venerable dwellings of its tree-shaded 
streets produced a quality of men needed in positions of leadership. Such 
men as General James Allison, head commanding officer of the United States 
Signal Corps, General James McFarland, the ranking officer of the Marine 
Corps, Dr. Howard White, an admiral in the Navy, Samuel Latimer, editor 
of the State newspaper in Columbia, William McCorkle and Dr. John Land, 
ministers of the First Presbyterian churches of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Dallas, Texas, respectively, are all sons of cultured York. David Edward 
Finley, first director of the National Art Gallery, Chairman of the Board of 
National Trust for Historical Preservation created by Congress, and Chair- 
man of the United States Fine Arts Commission, is one among many present 
generation sons of York carrying on the cultural traditions of the old town. 
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BROOKWOOD PLANTATION 
1856 


The first settlers were yeomen farmers living in log houses just as Robert Black 
probably did on this plantation which he settled in 1774. As the frontier receded and 
the families prospered, these early shelters were torn down and replaced by homesteads 
with ‘“‘dressy” clapboard siding. Just such a house was BROOKWOOD which Joseph Black 
built on his inheritance. The total lumber bill for the structure was $145.52. This in- 
cluded “3,057 feet or weatherboarding, 2,663 feet of flooring, 1,032 feet of sheeting, and 
4,986 feet of lumber.’’ 

The remains of a colonial, wooden mill dam on the nearby stream of this land-grant 
farm may reveal a knowledge of the keeping qualities of green wood under water. 

The old homestead is presently occupied by Mrs. Lillian Faris Black. Her son, Robert 
Black, is the fifth generation of the family to own the plantation. 
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BLAIR HOUSE, YORK COUNTY 
1851 


Prosperity came to the industrious farmers as they turned more and more land over 
to the cultivation of cotton. However, the plantations seldom reached the tremendous size 
of the vast low country plantations if number of slaves held is a measure. An Upcountry 
planter who owned 30 or 40 slaves was a big planter. A rare planter owned as many as 
100 slaves. 


How many slaves Sam Blair owned is not known, but his land holdings were exten- 
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sive. The addition of a porch covering the front of the first floor of his house, was 
an indication of rising affluence and well-being of the York County planter. This dwelling 
with its square, solid-log porch columns is still the seat of 176 of its original acreage accord- 
ing to Miss Betty Blair, the present member of the family to occupy the old homestead. 


BLAIR HOUSE STAIRCASE 


The fine craftsmanship of slaves found its way into the homes of the Upcountry as 
leisure and sociability became a way of life. 








THE UNUSUALLY GENEROUS TRIM of the Blair house was designed by Mr. 
Heffner, a Dutch architect. Across the entry way is the much desired Christian door. 
Mr. Heffner combined oak wood in the floors with pine in the siding of the house. Fiddle 
back chairs were popular in that era. 











LOVE PLANTATION 
1850’s 


The 1850’s saw the greatest building of fine plantation houses in the Upcountry. The 
full impact of the Greek Revival in architecture was felt in these mansions of the golden 
decade. Slaves in abundance had now freed the newly risen aristocrats of the Upcountry 
to enjoy hours of leisure and culture. The sons of planters were being educated in 
exclusive private academies and military schools in the best Southern tradition. Travel 
was common and new ideas in building were brought back to the old Scotch-Irish counties. 

The Love plantation represents the classic in full flower. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Aycock are the present owners of this elegant reminder of the 
sway of King Cotton. 
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HIGH TOWER HALL 
Cir. 1850 


Early Victorian architecture began nudging Greek Revival during the 1850’s. HIGH 
TOWER HALL, frilly as a valentine, is a Victorian house atop a traditionally southern high 
basement. The three-story tower is reminiscent of a medieval castle. Restrained decorative 
scroll-saw trim was a forerunner of the ‘dripping lace’’ of the later Victorian period. 

Built by John Bratton II, it is now the cherished property of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
Draper of Charlotte, North Carolina, who have turned its rolling acres into pastureland. 
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JULIA WINE OF MID-20TH CENTURY YORK descends the old “High Tower’ stair- 
way as gracefully as the belles of crinoline days. 

The trompe l’oeil treatment of the wall, painted to resemble marble with columns, has 
never been painted over. How this artwork came to York is unknown. However, John 
Bratton married Hariette Rainey whose father, wealthy Samuel Rainey, signed the Ordi- 
nance of Secession for York County. This cultured couple may well have employed a 
European-trained designer who decorated the house in a manner then popular in Europe. 








“HIGH TOWER” 
DRAWINGROOM 
CHANDELIER 


Sparkling chandeliers, carved 
medallions and intricate plaster- 
work moldings became status 
symbols as the planters joined 
the ranks of the wealthy elite. 








HIGH TOWER HALL 
DOORBELL 


A tinkling bell operated 
by a wire from a knob at 
the front door sent a maid 
scurrying to admit the caller 
long before the days of elec- 
tricity. 





THOMASSON HOUSE 
1865 


The Thomasson House is typical of the small planter houses of the 1860’s. Beside 
it stands the wrought iron fence that originally surrounded the Robert Mills courthouse 
in York which has since been torn down. 

Agnes Thomasson, the present owner of this attractive two story frame house, cherishes 
the old mounting block on the lawn beside the carriage drive. Generations of the femi- 
nine members of her family have stepped up this block into the waiting carriage since the 
day William Thomasson built this house for his bride almost a century ago. 
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THE HOMESTEAD, BRATTONSVILLE, YORK COUNTY 
Ca. 1820 


Standing forsaken and dismantled, this symbol of the Old South remains 
as defiantly proud and unbowed as the spirit of the Confederacy. Built by 
Dr. John Bratton, it was one of a trio of homes built by the pioneer Bratton 
family at Brattonsville. 

The three houses were the seat of a huge cotton domain with 75 to 100 
Slaves during its peak. The Homestead was the central building once adorned 
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with a six-columned double piazza across the front. The mansion had a 
central palladian window, Adam mantels, fine dados, and carved staircases. 
An arcaded breezeway led to a detached banquet hall where all three families 
dined together on fine silver with imported linens. 

The first Brattons had won fame as Revolutionary War officers. The 
Confederate Brattons won world fame during the Reconstruction period. Dr. 
John Bratton’s son, Dr. Rufus J. Bratton, as the prototype of Dr. Cameron 
in the book, “The Clansman’’, immortalized this old mansion where he was 
born. As head surgeon of the Confederate hospitals at Millidgeville and 
Richmond, he knew the price paid by the South. 

It was more than he and the other men of York could bear to submit 
to the arrogant insults of the Negro troops and U.S. Militia stationed in 
York after the war. Feeling forsaken by government these men felt pressed 
to employ underground methods to protect themselves and their property in 
what to them became an intolerable situation. Like the Regulators of old, 
they took it upon themselves through the activities of the Klu Klux Klan, to 
re-establish a safe environment for their families. 
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DR. J. RUFUS BRAT- 
TON was head surgeon 
of the Confederate hos- 
pitals at Millidgeville, 
Georgia, and _ Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Later 
he became the central 
figure of the famous 
Klan trials in York in 
the 1870’s. 








THE BRICK HOUSE, BRATTONSVILLE, YORK COUNTY 
1855 


The Brick House was one of the trio of houses built by the Brattons. It 
became the scene of an event that led to the great Klan trials in York. 

Feeling was running high in York County between the Negro militia 
stationed there and their former owners. Jim Williams, a particularly arro- 
grant Negro officer, camped with his men in a grove of trees in front of the 
Brick House. He shouted to the occupants of the house that he would kill 
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the entire Bratton family ‘‘from the cradle to the grave’. Napoleon Bonaparte 
Bratton was the only man on the plantation at the time. He crawled out on 
the upstairs gallery with a Winchester rifle and a dueling pistol. He dared 
the whole militia to take one step toward the house. He lay there all night 
and watched the troovs make a bonfire of the summer house, a common occur- 
rence in those days. The troops left the next morning without bothering any- 
one in the house. 

As the story goes the Klan rode the next night in their white hooded 
robes and paid Jim Williams a visit. After lynching him, they left his body 
on the front porch of the Brick House with a note pinned to his body saying: 
“This is Jim Williams on his big muster,’ signed K.K.K. Dr. Rufus J. Brat- 
ton, the brother of Napoleon Bonaparte Bratton, was thought to be respon- 
sible and was wanted to stand trial for the incident. 


OUT OF AN OLD 
TRUNK LIKE a mem- 
ory of the past came 
this Klu Klux Klan 
white hooded robe with 
its red cape. 





THE LILACS 
Late 1700’s 


Before the court act of 1785, all court records were kept in Charleston. During 
their transfer later to Columbia, many were lost, making it difficult to ascertain the exact 
date of some of the first homes of York. 

This quaint home is thought to be the oldest house in York. It would indicate that 
the “raised cottages’? came early to York. Fenced yards also were typical of the area. 
The house originally had four rooms with one large room in the basement heated by a 
fireplace at each end. A trap door in one of the bedrooms leads to the basement which 
was used as a private academy in the 1840’s. The room later became the headquarters for 
refugees from Charleston during the Confederate War. Fleeing Charlestonians were given 
supper here, and then assigned to other families in the area. 

The latticed home is now in the possession of Charles Randall Gillam. 








THE HUNTER HOUSE 
Late 1790’s 


Prosperity in the rural areas of York County was reflected in the town houses of 
York. The Hunter House with its three impressive columns and double tiered porch was a 
forerunner of the elegant Greek Revival period that followed. 

This house is linked with only two families in its long history—both of them illustrious. 
The family of Colonel Isaac D. Witherspoon, a prominent State legislator, lived in the 
house for almost a century. They were direct descendants of the Scotsman, John Knox. 

In more recent times, the home has been occupied by the Hunter family who are 
descendants of Mary Chilton of Mayflower fame and Governor Winslow of Massachusetts. 
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AGNES HUNTER LAWTON SHOWING PILGRIM’S TABLECLOTH 


An antebellum teacher shortage accounts for the presence of many New 
England and Pilgrim heirlooms in mid-20th century York. 

When Rosa Trott went to York to teach French and music in the girl’s 
seminary, she expected to remain one year. However, it was not until she had 
a husband and three children that she returned to Boston for a visit. It so 
happened that Rosa was a direct descendant of Mary Chilton, the first woman 
to step off the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock. Mary Chilton later became the 
wife of John Winslow, governor of Massachusetts. She inherited the heirlooms 
of the Pilgrim family which now belong to Agnes Hunter Lawton, her eleventh 
generation granddaughter. 

According to family tradition, this cloth came over in the Mayflower with 
Mary Chilton and was used at the first Thanksgiving dinner at Plymouth. It 
is made of fine linen, three yards wide and five yards long. “Miss Agnes” 
tells her school pupils that the spots on it were made by the Indians. 


























AMONG THE POSSES. 
SIONS of the Hunter family 
is this 1612 woven bedspread 
with a rare star pattern. As 
the bedspread predates the 
Mayflower, it could well 
have been brought to Amer- 





ican shores in Mary Chilton’s 
linen chest. 

The wooden bed step be- 
side this mahogany tester 
bed opens up like a chest. 
It formerly held night caps 
commonly worn during the 
chilly nights when rooms 
depended on fireplaces for 
heat. 


WHEN THE CHARLES. 
TONIANS were fleeing their © 
falling city and Confederate 
money became _ worthless, 
refugees paid for their needs 
with household articles. This 
spool what-not was used for 
that purpose by a Charleston 
family housed in the Hunter 
home. Hanging over the 
what-not is a fan brought 
back from Asia by a Hunter 
forebear who was captain of 
a clipper ship. The _ back- 
ground for the fan is made : 
| 

















of a piece of a wedding 


dress worn in the early 
1800’s. 








MARION HOUSE 
1790’s 


Early town houses such as the Marion House helped York gain a 
reputation as a most urbane city. Judge Ross, the builder, was evidently a 
man of means. The well balanced structure with its large rooms is still 
impressive after 170 years of usage. 

The dwelling was later acquired by Dr. William McLean who was instru- 
mental in having the first monument erected to the Revolutionary War Heroes 
at King’s Mountain National Military Park. A descendant, Clara Dargan 
McLean, who also lived in the house, was one of South Carolina’s Women of 
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the Pen. She gained renown as a poetess and composer of “Ode to King’s 


Mountain.” 

This post-Revolutionary home is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Marion, members of the family made famous by Francis Marion, the 
Revolutionary War General, “The Swamp Fox”. 





THE ENTRYWAY of the Marion House is flanked by two identical rooms with end 
fireplaces. Mirrors over the two mantels give an interesting simultaneous view of the 
two sitting rooms. John Alexander Marion III, seated at the left, is the son of John A. 
Marion, visible in the mirror. This house is tastefully furnished with heirlooms befitting 
a prosperous town house in Old York. 
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THE CODY HOUSE 
(LATTA HOUSE) 
Early 1800’s 


Near the center of York stands this chaste three-story brick edifice softened 
only by a “lacy” iron balcony. The false window insets show the designer’s 
devotion to balance. The walls of the house are 24 inch solid brick resting 
on a three foot solid granite base extending eight feet in the ground. Little 
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wonder the plaster has never cracked and the doors still swing perfectly. 

This imposing structure was built by Robert Latta, the “merchant prince” 
of the surrounding countryside. The adjoining garden became famous for its 
strutting peacocks. 

At one time Robert Latta employed an Italian musician to spend a year 
in his home tutoring his three daughters. While there he wrote a lovely song 
in Italian for Florence, which she later sang to the Confederate soldiers hos- 
pitalized in Charleston. He also trained a small band of Negro boys. Dressed 
in military uniforms they gave Sunday afternoon concerts seated behind a 
grill-work enclosed ‘‘captain’s walk” on top of the house. The family sat on 
the second floor balcony to listen to the concert. 

George Cody, the third owner of this building, is a member of the Cody 
family made famous by Buffalo Bill Cody of Wild West Circus fame. 


When Robert Latta 
built this elegant house, 
he had two _ identical 
solid bronze chande- 
liers made in England 
for the second floor, 
double drawing rooms 
of the house. Each 
weighed 250 pounds. 
This one was adapted 
for gas when York be- 
came the second city 
in South Carolina to 
have gas lights follow- 
ing Charleston. The me- 
dallion was also fash- 
ioned for this house. 











MRS. THOMAS ADAMS, the second owner of the Cody House, added two delicate 
ceiling medallions taken from a colonial home in Virginia. Beneath the dining room medal- 
lion, she placed a priceless chandelier made in Czechoslovakia, which she brought from 
Washington. Made in the 1700’s, its 500 prisms still sparkle with all the fire of wood- 
burnished glass. In the English manner, the music and dining rooms of the house are 
on the first floor. The double drawing rooms and bedrooms are on the third floor. A two 
story addition at the back of the house was built later for white servants and is an ‘‘appro- 
priate’? step below the family quarters. 








GEORGE CODY AND HIS FAMILY hold in treasured trust the intimate traditions 


of this fine home. They have furnished it in keeping with its grand design. 

Crystal candelabra befit the rare imported black marble mantel they adorn. The 
use of inlaid cherry wood in the floor framing of the fireplace is one of the many fine 
details of the house appreciated by its present owners. 
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THE WILSON HOUSE 
Ca. 1820 


Standing beside the Cody House is the Wilson House designed by Robert Mills as a 
It was later bought by William Latta who gave it to his daughter as a wedding gift. 
Miss Annie Latta Wilson, William’s granddaughter, lived in the two top floors of the house 
as a recluse for many years. True to her upbringing as a Southern lady, she never 


jail. 


appeared on the streets of York without hat and gloves. 


William Gist Finley, brother of David Edward Finley, director of the National Art 
Gallery, maintains a law office in the first floor of this fine old structure. 








THE McCORKLE HOUSE 
(1820 Stage Coach Inn) 


A main stagecoach line ran through York bringing “drummers” and business to the 
town. Joshua Gore built an inn to accommodate the travelers of those early days. He 
assured his guests they could rest without fear of fire since all the walls, inside and 
out, were solid brick masonry. 

Later, the inn was converted into a private residence and remained in the possession 
of the McCorkle and Moore families for over 100 years. Colonel William McCorkle, who 
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was living there during the Confederate War, planted a magnolia tree on the left lawn 
in honor of the Confederacy. It has now grown to huge proportions. 

The Greek Revival facade was added in later years. It is considered one of the most 
beautiful Greek Revival houses in all the South. 


RACHEL BRACKETT, left and Carole Dickerson, true daughters of the Old South, 
match the elegant stairway leading from the formal drawing room of the McCorkle House. 

The transom over the door, common in the Upcountry, provided much needed circu- 
lation of air before the modern comforts of air-conditioning. 
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HERNDON HOUSE 
1825-30 


This “steamboat Gothic” style house near the center of York held many 
memories for Robert J. Herndon who was seven years old when the Confed- 
erate War ended. When a child living in this house, he recalled seeing Jeffer- 
son Davis, who was fleeing Richmond accompanied by his Negro body servant, a 
Andy, as they visited York. 

He also recalled playing around the soldiers and horses during the en- 
campment of the 5th Cavalry unit, then stationed in York. This same unit 
was later sent to fight the fatal battle of the Little Big Horn under General 
Custer’s command. 

When Robert Herndon grew to manhood, he was educated at King’s Moun- 
tain Military Academy and the Boston Conservatory of Music from which 
he graduated in 1881. He became so fascinated by the widow’s walks he saw 
on the New England coast homes, he had one erected on the old Herndon | 
House and added the two side porches. The home is now owned by Joseph 
McJunkin Herndon, the grandson of the original owner. 
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SIMRILL HOUSE 
(Wallace Place) 
1840’s 


The Simrill House was designed and built by Richard Hare for a wealthy retainer whose 
name has been lost. As the story goes the owner came to York from New Orleans for 
his health. This accounts for the New Orleans influence in the delicate trim of the piazza. 
Richard Hare faced the house by the compass so the front of the house receives the 
sun in the winter but not in the summer. 

The columns of the Greek Revival entry porch are set in white marble bases. Black 
and white marble was used for the floor of the entrance porch. 

The present owner, Frank Preston Simrill, is a member of the family of John Preston 
whom Mary Boykin Chestnut described in her book, Diary of Dixie, as the most elegant 
gentleman she had ever met. 


caer 8 





THE LOWRY HOUSE 
1840’s 


This generous house was once the “big house” of a plantation on the edge of town. 
The original porch was somewhat narrower with wooden bannisters and the kitchen was 
in the yard. An unusual feature of the old home is the ten-pane floor length windows 
which slide into the walls when opened. The house also has two front doors such as are 
often found in low country plantation houses. 

This home is presently owned by Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Lowry, both descendants of 
prominent old families of York. Mr. Lowry is the grandnephew of the noted Dr. Rufus J. 
Bratton of Klu Klux Klan fame. His own grandfather escaped to Texas to save his life 
during the famous Klan trials of the 1870’s. 
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SCHILLINGLAW HOUSE 
1850’s 


The Schillinglaw House is a patterned modification of the plantation ideal house, 
Drayton Hall. The elegance of this low country manor house was simplified and trans- 
formed into well proportioned frame houses for York and other Upcountry gentry. 


The house is one of four similar dwellings erected in close proximity on York’s main 
street for prosperous town merchants. 











WITHERSPOON HOUSE 
(Scott Place) 
1852 


This Victorian house vied with its Greek Revival neighbors in the 1850’s. 
It was probably modern and daring in its day. Booming York felt sure of 
itself and could take risks with innovations. Colonel William Wright, the 
builder, was a wealthy merchant who became the first president of King’s 
Mountain Railway. He and the other York stockholders amassed fortunes when 
this spur from the main line to the north of the city connected York and Chester 
with the cotton markets of the world. The railroad caused a boom which 
doubled the population in the decade of the 1850’s. 

Colonel Wright gave the house as a wedding gift to his daughter when 
she became the second wife of Judge Isaac D. Witherspoon, II. The judge 
was a member of the family of John Witherspoon, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and president of Princeton University. The Witherspoons were 
also descendants of John Knox and thus cousins of Charles Stuart, King of 
England. It is questionable whether the king would have approved of his 
American cousins in their rebellion against England. The home is now in 
the possession of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bolivar Scott. Mr. Scott is a Wither- 
spoon descendant. 
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THIS DRAWINGROOM MANTEL was brought to the town house from an earlier 
Witherspoon plantation home. Many hours of meticulous labor went into the creation of 
this intricately carved mantel. Most of this early art work was done by skilled slaves. 
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AN ELEPHANTINE, MAHOGANY BEDSTEAD in one of the large square bedrooms 


of the Witherspoon house could well have come from Charleston as did most of the fur- 
niture of the cotton era. 





NEELY HOUSE 
1850’s 


Mrs. Elizabeth Neely, the builder of this Greek Revival mansion, belied the usual con- 
cept of southern belles. She operated successfully three large plantations and owned many 
slaves at a time in antebellum history, when southern women were thought to be helpless 
without masculine guidance and protection. With the absence and loss of so many men 
during the Confederacy, women perforce took over the management of plantations and 
businesses. It was with great reluctance that many returned to their traditional roles. 

Later, this mansion became the home of Colonel William Blackburn Wilson, a prom- 
inent attorney and signer of the Ordinance of Secession for York County. In more recent 
times it became the home of another prominent business woman and philanthropist, Mrs. 
S. M. McMeel. Today this building serves York as the public library. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, YORK 
1859-62 


As the planters of the rolling hills of York County prospered, so did the town of 
York, the commercial and financial center of the county. The industrious Scotch-Irish 
remembered well their churches as a sense of well-being permeated their community. 

The first four churches of the county were Presbyterian. Baptists and Methodists 
made inroads later, but never outpaced the traditional church of the settlers. Late in the 
1850’s, the Presbyterians erected this strikingly beautiful Romanesque edifice as a symbol 
of the good years that had come to them in York County. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPARD 
1855 


York’s Puritanical attitudes fostered by the Presbyterian church began to give way 
under the tutelage of the fun loving Charlestonians who came to the Upcountry town to 
live. The background of these low country peoples was more Bourbon than Puritan. They 
loved to dance and live on an elaborate scale. 

In due time certain Presbyterians broke away from the strict tenets of their church 
and joined with low country Episcopalians to found the Church of the Good Shepard. 

This quaint Victorian-Gothic church stands near the center of town as pristine and 
beautiful as when it was built over a century ago. 





to 


Beige 





INTERIOR OF CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPARD 


The designer adapted the traditional design of the great Gothic cathedrals of Europe 


new materials in a new land. 
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COLONEL WILLIAM ELLIOTT WHITE HOUSE, FORT MILL 
1830 


The last meeting of the Confederate cabinet met under the giant oak trees on the 
lawn of this heavily shaded plantation home on the morning of April 27, 1865. Jefferson 
Davis, enroute from Richmond, had accepted the hospitality of Col. Andrew Baxter Springs 
the night before. Even as the last hours of the Confederacy ticked off Jefferson Davis 
shouldered responsibility for orderly government. He accepted the resignation of George 
A. Trenholm, Secretary of the Treasury, at this session. He prevailed upon John H. Reagan, 
the Postmaster General, to assume the post ad interim. 

In later years, the bankrupt economy of the area was revived largely through the 
efforts of the two families who befriended the officers of the Confederacy on that occasion. 
Leroy Springs, son of Col. A. B. Springs, married Grace White, daughter of Captain 
Samuel E. White who founded the Springs Mills. Their son, Elliott White Springs devel- 
oped the cotton mill at Lancaster into the largest such mill in the world under one roof. 
His widow still occupies the fine old Georgian home. 

The unusual chimneys of this house are similar to those of Mulberry Plantation 


in Camden. The cornices are fashioned of molded bricks. The top walls are faced with 
concrete. 
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JOHN GETTYS SMITH WITH YORK FLAG 


Women of York hand stitched this Confederate flag. Men of York fol- 
lowed it into battle. A wounded soldier brought it back to York sewn into the 
lining of his tattered uniform to escape Union detection. Standing before it, 
John Gettys Smith of mid-20th century York understands the emotions the 
South invested in the war against the North. He understands the weaknesses 
of the Confederate situation but loyalty to the Confederacy and all the 
entrenched traditions of the South will never erase a proud identification with 
it. The sons of York are the sons of the Confederacy. 
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Chapter III 


UNION COUNTY, COLONNADES AND LAWYERS 


Immediately south of York County across the Broad River lies the historic 
county of Union. Almost completely bounded by rivers, it was natural that 
the first settlers would build their log houses on the banks of the tree shaded 
rivers. Families from Virginia and Pennsylvania began trickling into the for- 
ested area as early as 1745. They found the Indians growing restive over this 
invasion of their tribal lands. When the Reverend Joseph Alexander lay a 
gun across his pulpit in the old meeting house at Brown’s Creek in 1765 he 
was prepared to interrupt his sermon at any moment to protect his life against 
an Indian attack. 

It would have taken great vision in those days to foresee that in less 
than 50 years cotton would transcend Indian corn as the state’s chief crop 
and that Union County cotton would travel by flat bottom boat down the 
Broad River to Columbia and thence to Charleston bound for England. 

Industrious Scotch-Irish settlers rapidly populated Union County adopt- 
ing the name of the little Union Church on Brown’s Creek where all denomi- 
nations worshiped, as the name of the new county when it was formed in 
1785. Cooperation such as this must have come easy in this land of gently 
rolling hills of red clay so soon turned into long furrows of cotton. The 
Goshen Hill section of the county before long became the wealthiest rural 
area in the United States. However, democratic principles and a deep con- 
cern for the welfare of all, directed this new wealth into a free school system 
in 1811 for children whose parents could not afford private “pay schools’. 
This abiding interest in democratic government and the quality of its leader- 
ship turned Union into a “jurist county’. Seven famous state jurists came 
from Union as well as three state governors, William H. Gist, David Johnson, 
and Thomas B. Jeter. 

Because of its many ties to the State Capital, it was natural that when 
Sherman’s troops occupied Columbia, the state capital offices were moved to 
Union. From the library of Colonel Thomas Dawkin’s home, THE SHRUBS, 
Governor McGrath carried on the business of governor. The lawn was used 
by the state couriers. State papers were placed on a cotton boat on the 
nearby Broad River with orders that at the enemy’s approach they be moved 
up or down the river to avoid capture. 

Evidences of wealth produced by cotton became ever present in Union and 
the surrounding plantations. Elaborate homes with impressive Greek Revival 
facades, beautiful interiors with circular staircases, silver-laden dining rooms, 
and imported linens became a way of life as the children of the settlers 
moved rapidly into the aristocratic planter class. Union became gay with fancy 
dress balls, fox hunts, and horseback riding. At one time the grounds now 
occupied by Monarch School was a jousting grounds. There young men of 
Union on horseback jousted as in ‘Merrie Old England” for the approval of 
their chosen queen. 

The cannon roar of the Confederacy ended the gay years and destroyed 
much of the wealth of Union. Twenty years of despair followed the war 
while the former aristocrats re-adjusted their lives to a new economy and a 
changed South shorn of its planter class privileges. Fortunately for Union, 
a young man named Thomas Carey Duncan was determined to build a new 
enterprise in the stricken city. There in 1893 he built the first cotton mill in 
the county. A few years later his second mill, The Union Buffalo Mill, be- 
came the largest cotton mill in the United States. A new Union arose. Once 
again wealth came to the industrious Scotch-Irish. This time the old agrarian 
economy was replaced by industry. ‘Poor whites’, the mill workers, replaced 
Slave labor as the basic source of wealth. 

Mid-20th century Union is a bustling Upcountry city with a rapidly growing 
population of over 10,000. The once badly eroded hills are now covered over 
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with pine trees and green pastures. The economic order has changed but 
the social order of the cotton era lingers. In the old plantation homes and 
elegant town houses descendants of the planter class live amid heirlooms and 
momentos following the social traditions of the golden era of their forebears. 





SEVEN SPRINGS, SANTUC, UNION COUNTY 
Cir. 1810 


Little wonder this beautiful plantation home set a pattern for many others to be 
built like it in Union County. 

The McJunkin family made SEVEN SPRINGS their family homestead for over 160 
years even to the present owner, Edward Beckham. The William McJunkin family was one 
of the seven original settlers on Brown’s Creek in 1745. During the heated struggle between 
Tories and Patriots in the county, Joseph McJunkin won a place in the county history 
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for his part in a meeting at Bullock’s Creek Church to decide the issue. He swayed 
the vote when he dramatically shouted ‘All in favor of fighting the matter out (with 
the British), throw up your hats and clap your hands.” It is said every man caught his 
enthusiasm and did so. 

Among the fine art objects in this old home are keepsakes given to Edward’s mother, 
Mrs. J. E. Beckham, by Enrico Caruso. 


MANY BEAUTIFUL 
FAMILY HEIRLOOMS 
fill SEVEN SPRINGS 
furnished so _ tastefully 
by Edward Beckham, a 
top dress designer for 
Hattie Carnegie of New 
York. The decor of the 
house is in keeping with 
the delicate design of 
the side lights framing 
the door. 





. 





CROSS KEYS, UNION COUNTY 
1814 


There was a time in this country when a man newly arrived in a section built a 
house he hoped would become the family homestead for his children’s children. CROSS 
KEYS is just such a home. 

It seems the two Whitmire brothers owned the “Good Ship Sally’? which plied the 
ocean between Liverpool and Charleston. One was the purser and the other the captain. 
Leaving their ship in port at Charleston, the brothers set out to see the inland country. 
They so much admired what they saw in Union County, they decided to settle there. BoBo, 
one of the brothers, built this fine house, which he called CROSS KEYS. The other brother 
built five miles distant, calling his house CROSS ANCHORS. 

In due time the original plantations grew prosperous with hundreds of acres of cotton 
with as many as 51 slaves to work the fields. CROSS KEYS is still owned by a descendant, 
Claude Wilburn, just as BoBo had hoped. 





WHEN A MAN IS PROUD of his product he puts his insignia on it. Thus did the 
early builders display their initials and dates on anchoring irons and roof rafters or gut- 
terings. Dates too were something to be proud of before obsolescence became the American 
way of life. 

BoBo was proud of his house, indeed so proud he displayed his insignia of two crossed 
keys beside his initials and date imbedded in a cement block under the topmost gable of 
the house for all the world to see. In like manner the initials of the designer are dis- 
played on the opposite gable of CROSS KEYS. 














2 ees nce 


JEFFERSON DAVIS TOOK REFUGE in CROSS KEYS on his flight from Richmond. 
He had spent the night before in Union and was following the old Indian trail South. He 
suddenly appeared at the door and asked for dinner for himself and his men without 
divulging his name. Mrs. Whitmire served him lamb on the platter seen on the table 
where he ate with the fork and knife shown. He had a bad cold and Mrs. Whitmire gave 
him a scarf to wear against the bitter cold outside. It was not until he left that he re- 
vealed his identity. 

The delicate mantel in this room was carved with a pen knife. The rare luster toddy 
pitcher and custard stand on the table were standard household dishes a century ago. It 


was also customary to keep the liquor jug handy beside the fireplace. 


On the wall is an 
original Audubon. 
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THE GRAND STAIRWAY leading from the front hallway of CROSS KEYS was re- 
served for the girls of the family. This stairway leading from the library was used by 
the boys whose upstairs quarters were sealed off from that of the girls. 

As was customary in the plantation homes, the staircase was gracefully carved and the 
walls finished in wood paneling. 


The sabre is treasured along with the story of the ancestor who used it to decapitate 
a Yankee. 











ROSE HILL 
1828 


Perhaps the most renowned of all the plantation homes of Union County is ROSE 
HILL. William Henry Gist, the “Secession Governor” of South Carolina, built this three- 
story brick house now owned by the State and being restored as a historical memorial. 

A native of Charleston, Gist moved to Union with his father in 1819. He became a 
planter-lawyer and in due time a leading lawyer of the state. He was a firm believer 
in state sovereignty and was elected governor in 1859. The summer of 1860 with secession 
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fever running high in the state, he sent his cousin, States Rights Gist, who was later killed 
at Missionary Ridge, to sound out other Southern governors on their attitudes regarding 
secession. Their sympathetic replies encouraged him to effect a Convention of the People 
to meet on December 17, 1860, the day his term of office expired. It was this convention 
that cast the decision for South Carolina when 170 delegates representing the counties of 
the state signed the Ordinance of Secession on December 20th in Charleston. Governor 
Gist was among the signers. Benjamin F. Arthur of Union served as Secretary of the 
Convention. 

Governor Gist was the last governor to live in his own home during his stay in office. 
Succeeding governors have lived in a governor’s home provided by the state. 





IT CAN ONLY BE SURMISED the number of anxious hours the governor spent 
pacing this upper piazza as he pondered the rising tide of feeling for secession, com- 
forted by his second wife, Mary Rice of Union. His first wife, Louisa Bowen of Laurens, 
died a few years after their marriage. 

A long entrance drive through a forest of hickory and dogwood trees brought him to 
a carriage circle in front of the magnolia shaded house. Today this historic house with 
its hand carved staircase and mantels is being restored and refurnished with furniture and 
portraits once belonging to the Gist family. Much of the restoration was done by Clyde 
Franks, a former owner, who spent huge sums of money on the initial work of the project. 
It is said a garden of 100 dainty old-fashioned roses gave the home its name of ROSE 
HILL. 
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| MEADOR PLANTATION 
| 1852 


Massive columns, palladian windows, and an expansive front lawn provided a_back- 
drop for many a festive ball with young ladies in rustling silks eyeing gallant soldiers 
| in grey. Bright sashes and gold buttons on uniforms matched the jubilance of the first 
triumphant war years. 


This impressive plantation home is now owned by A. Douglas Meador. 
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JAMES PARHAM JETER PLACE 
(Woodland Home) 
1855 


In the courtly days when all social life flowed from the home, houses were constructed 
to provide and protect sociability. Front rooms flanking a central hallway could be thrown 
open for large scale entertaining. Visiting cousins, who often came for the season, slept 
in the great beds in the second floor bedrooms. 

Carefully selected guests included neighboring planter families of the same social 
strata, for many a romance flowered out on the cool piazza or down the garden path. 
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A WELCOMING LIGHT in each of the many windowed columns of WOODLAND 
HOME parted the shadows of night for approaching guests. Hollow columns in which 
lanterns were placed was a unique device contrived by an imaginative designer to befit 
the careful social customs of the times. 

The house was fashioned from materials on the place except for such items as glass, 
some hardware, and a few other needs brought up to the then railroad head at Shelton. 
From there they were carted by wagons. Much of the work was done by slaves. The 
wainscoting in the house is similar to that found in the houses of Williamsburg, Va. 

The land grant for WOODLAND HOME was dated a few years before the Revolu- 
tionary War carrying the big seal, inscription, and cipher of King George III. It was 
issued by the Royal Governor in Charleston to David Jeter, an ancestor of James Parham 
Jeter, one of the present day heirs of the home. 











TUCKER PLANTATION HOUSE 
1857 


William Tucker placed this typical plantation homestead on an eminence overlooking 
ten miles of cotton fields stretching all the way to Tuckertown. Four hundred acres of 
pastureland remain of this once extensive holding. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster Howell, the present owners, cherish their legacy of eight square 
rooms behind the double-tiered piazza. 
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TUCKER PLACE CENTRAL HALLWAY 


No plantation home of the era was built without the expansive, welcoming central 
hallway running through the house. All rooms both up and downstairs led from it. The 
stairway always faced the front entrance. The wide heart-of-pine flooring was commonly 


used for its insect-resisting hardness. 
The Howells have restored this family homestead and furnished it with Victorian 


period furniture. 








JORDAN HOUSE 
1823 


The town of Union reflected the wealth of its surrounding plantations. Many planters 
maintained town houses where they carried on other occupations such as medicine or law. 
Merchants and banks prospered. It is not surprising then that the famous Robert Mills 
could be brought to Union to design a house there. The Jordan House with its Greek 
portico is attributed to him. The original pediment window was floor length. Like most of 
the Upcountry houses designed by the famous architect, it was more simple than ornate. 

The fine house is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Foster Jordan. 
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THE MOST BAFFLING 
FEATURE of the Jordan 
House for present day liv- 
ing is the construction of 
the walls. In his zeal for 
fire protection, Mills de- 
signed the house with solid 
brick walls throughout with 
each partition extending four 
feet into the ground. This 
proved somewhat of a prob- 
lem when modern heating 
was installed. Door transoms 
were an aid to circulation of 
air in this warm summer 
climate. 
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Robert Mills’ devotion to 
the classic is carried out in 
the use of Ionic pilasters 
around the doorway of the 
Jordan House. The delicate 
Adamesque trim on_ the 
doors is typical of an earlier 


period. 
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HIX HOUSE 
1827 


This impressive home with its tremendous identical sidewings was built by Dr. James 
Edward Hix, a planter-doctor. His mother was a member of the aristocratic Meng family 
of Union. Marriages were so guarded in that era that frequently the only suitable match 
could be made with a cousin. 

Dr. Hix was the doting parent of five children. He was greatly saddened when only 
two survived him. When he died shortly after the Confederate War, the home he had 
hoped would become the family homestead passed out of the family. It is now owned 
by Mr. J. G. Floyd. 

It is thought that General Custer and his troops used this home as headquarters 
during the Confederate War. 
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NO MORE BEAUTIFUL STAIRWAY was built in Union than this 25 step spiralling 
staircase. When designing the Hix House, Dr. Hix stipulated the central hallway be 
made large enough to serve as a ballroom for his children and indeed it was. 
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OLD MENG HOUSE 
1832 


Massive Parthenon-type columns were in keeping with the social life enjoyed by Union 


during its prosperous antebellum years. 

The lumber for the Meng House was brought from Columbia and Charleston. Identical 
columned facades on two sides of the house were designed by W. W. James for Zachariah 
Herndon. However, four generations of the Clough Meng family have occupied the house. 
The present owner, Mrs. J. Clough Wallace is a granddaughter of Dr. James Hix. 
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HAMES HOUSE 
(Culp House) 
1857 


When B. Dudley Culp built this red brick edifice with its expansive double tiers of 
six fluted columns, the question of state’s rights was a burning issue. The manufacturing 
states of the North had passed tariff acts detrimental to the South. A few short years 
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later, Mrs. Ann Hill presented a flag to the Johnson Rifles, Union’s first company of 
Confederate Volunteers from this porch. State’s rights was now an issue to be settled by 
clash of arms. 

The bitter loss of the war was followed by even more bitter years of Reconstruc- 
tion. It was not until Wade Hampton became governor of South Carolina that the state 
felt some semblance of return to normalcy. The campaign of 1876 for governor was a 
bitter one. During its course, Wade Hampton made what has been termed a fiery speech 
from the porch of this house in October of that year. 





SIDE TABLE IN HAMES HOUSE 


Exquisite silver and fine linens became the way of life as Union planters moved into 
the prestige class. This accounts for the quantities of beautiful silver still found in the 
homes of descendants of the cotton era. 

This intricately carved 1676 side table once belonged to Lord Grantly of Yorkshire, 


England. It is typical of the many precious art objects that have found their way into 
Union homes. 
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HERNDON TERRACE 
1845-48 


John Spratt, the inventer of the typewriter, was a resident of Union. Having perfected 
his invention during the Confederate War, it was necessary for him to go to England to 
protect his patent. Long before his inventive mind produced the typewriter, he designed 
HERNDON TERRACE for Zachariah Herndon of the lawyer-planter family of Herndon. 

Massive porticos present identical facades on three sides of this Greek Revival mansion 
situated on a hill commanding a view of Union and the surrounding countryside. The 
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solid brick columns are covered over with stucco. 

In the terraced gardens beside the house is a huge cork oak tree. About 60 years 
ago, Mrs. Robert Sharpe, an aunt of the present owners of the estate, sent a cork acorn 
from Southern France. Today the giant oak is about eight feet in circumference with a 
spread of about sixty-five feet. 

Mrs. Perrin Kennedy and her sister, Miss Catherine Thomson, both descendants of the 
Herndon family, enjoy the beauty of this home. A brother, John Herndon Thomson, a 
professor at Tulane University, organized Tulane’s School of Architecture. 


ORNAMENTAL PLAS- 
TER WORK of the ceil- 
ing matched in beauty 
the sparkling -chandelier 
hung from the acanthus 
leaf medallion. The ceil- 
ings of HERNDON TER- 
RACE were the _ cus- 
tomary 14 foot height, 
common in antebellum 
mansions. It seems win- 
ter heating did not pose 
the problem that summer 
temperature did. How- 
ever, in more modern 
times many of the: high 
ceilinged rooms are closed 


off in the wintertime. 








Wield, SieblUiess 
Ca. 1845 


It was to THE SHRUBS, 
the home of his former 
classmate, Judge Thomas 
M. Dawkins of Union, that 
Governor McGrath moved 
the State Capital with the 
officials and archives just 
before General Sherman 
reached Columbia. There 
daily reports were received 
of the burning of Colum- 
bia, the position of Sher- 
man’s and Cheatham’s 
armies, and finally the 
surrender of Lee and the 
flight of Jefferson Davis 
through Union. 

In her diary Mrs. Daw- 
kins wrote: “Young people 
were hopeful to the last 
so when soldiers were with 
us, music, dancing, charades, etc., made many enjoyable evenings never to be 
forgotten. There was a bon ami, a comradeship born of the situation very 
fascinating and rare.” 

After surrender Mrs. Dawkins wrote, “We had 11 servants in the yard, 
and many of them were there. I said ‘I have told you, you are free and of 
course can leave at any time but would rather you wait and let us settle 
you comfortably’. My seamstress Milly was Abraham Dogan’s wife, the car- 
riage driver. He became a member of the Legislature. It was with difficulty 
we could get them to move out of the yard. Finally in January 1866 Judge 
Dawkins hired for them a house and settled them with pig provisions, but 
poor ignorant creatures, they were intoxicated with the idea of power, and 
always fond of idleness began to steal and destroy property. Scarcely a 
night without a burning. There was no redress, no law, and the Klu Klux 
Klan was formed to frighten the Negroes, so sensational superstition -—— all 
done to this point — masks, coffins, etc. This was done as patiently as 
possible for 10 years from 1866 until 1876. Then our hero, General Hampton 
came forward to help us—.” Thus Mrs. Dawkins, born in England, an im- 
ported school teacher from the North, married to a member of the aristocracy 
in Union, spoke to future generations through her diary of the tensions and 
problems of a tragic episode in American history. 
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EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
OF THE 
NATIVITY, 

UNION 

“~~ Early 1850’s 





Prior to the time of Mary Poulton Dawkins, no alien widow in South Carolina could 
inherit real estate. Both her husband and Governor David Johnson urged Mrs. Dawkins 
to become a naturalized citizen. Steadfastly refusing, her husband had this law changed 
by legislature saying it was an unjust law. 

Mrs. Dawkins’ second contribution to the land of her adoption was the erection of the 
quaint Gothic Church of the Nativity designed as a duplicate of the Isleworth Chapel ten miles 
from London on the Poulton family estate, also called THE SHRUBS. There were only 
two communicants in Union, a Presbyterian stronghold in 1852. Therefore, the lot and a 
good bit of the $15,000 it took to build the church was borne by Judge Dawkins and 
Clinton Wilson. The judge used his stock, wagons, and slaves in the work. The stone is 
thought to have come from a nearby quarry. It is said Mrs. Dawkins gave up a trip to 
England to help pay for the church. 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY INTERIOR 


The altar in this pure Gothic church is a massive block of granite. The font was 
originally ordered from Powers, a celebrated Italian sculptor, by General J. S. Preston 
of Columbia for Trinity Church there. When it became too small for the congregation, 
it went to Spartanburg and finally to Union. In 1870 stained glass windows were placed 
in the church by Mrs. Dawkins. Pews and Bishops’ chairs are hand carved. Today it is 
the oldest church in Union. 
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JUDGE 
WILLIAM 
WALLACE 
HOME 
Cir. 1850 





During Jefferson Davis’s flight from Richmond in a vain attempt to escape capture, 
he passed through the counties of York and Union staying with his friends. One of these 
was General William H. Wallace whose father, Daniel Wallace, had become a friend of : 
Jefferson Davis while both served in Washington. Wallace was a member of Congress and 
Davis was Secretary of War. What bitter thoughts must have been expressed over the 
dinner table that night before the President of the Confederacy hastened on his way. 

William H. Wallace had been sent to war by his father accompanied by a _ body 
servant. It was the custom during slavery to give a slave child to a white child as a per- 
sonal body servant for life. These body servants became very attached to their masters 
and many traveled to war with them little thinking of the personal freedom their masters 
were fighting against. 

During Reconstruction days William Wallace became a famous jurist and Speaker of 
the famous Wallace Mackey House in Columbia. 
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McNALLY HOUSE 
Ca. 1850 


This pleasing latticed house built by Mr. Harlan served as a private “pay school” for 
girls. Since then three generations of the McNally family to Paul McNally of the present 
generation have owned this well-proportioned house. 

According to the Confederate Spelling Book, teachers of the Confederacy received no 
little assist in discipline and conduct from the teachings of the Bible. Interspersed with 
delightful dissertations on such subjects as the pleasures of traveling by steamboat, are 
frequent admonishments supported by references to the Good Book. The speller cites 
scripture such as ‘“‘The Bible tells us that liars cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
A favorite admonishment was ‘‘God made all nature cheerful and he intended we should 
be cheerful also. Cheerfulness does not teach us to be giddy, and boisterous and rude, 
but to observe a pleasant and polite demeanor toward all whom we meet.” 
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MERRIDUN 
1855 


The most regal house in this city of colonnaded mansions is the home of Mrs. Donald 
M. Eaves and her sister, Miss Fannie Duncan. 

Six generations of the same family have occupied this house built by William Keenan, 
a merchant. In 1911 Thomas Cary Duncan replaced the original Doric columns with 
Corinthian columns and enlarged the portico by adding the side wings. The original marble 
floored portico with its blue tiled ceiling was retained. 

Thomas Cary Duncan almost single-handedly restored Union to its former position 
of wealth and prestige when he built the first successful cotton mill within sight of this 
mansion in 1893. The family rightfully gained its position as social leaders of Union 
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through its industrial contribution to the city’s well being. Union had a population of 
1,500 people at the time. It now has over 10,000 largely due to the textile industry Mr. 
Duncan introduced. 

MERRIDUN received its name from the combination of the three family lines that 
occupied this ancestral home, Merriman, Rice, and Duncan. In the early days before 
modern bathrooms, a brick wing at the rear of the house served as the bath and well 
house. 





THE GRACEFUL SWEEPING CURVES of the stairway and the arched door below 
it are as arrestingly beautiful as the many precious art objects and paintings in MERRIDUN. 
Among its treasures is a chest of Reed and Barton silverware so delicate in design, it was 
displayed at the 1904 Exposition in St. Louis. 
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SEATED IN THIS SILVER-LADEN DINING ROOM of MERRIDUN are Mrs. Eaves 
before the fireplace and her sister, Miss Duncan at her left. Their guest is Mrs. Robert 
C. Jeter, a member of the Herndon family of York. The Jeter family gave Governor 
Thomas B. Jeter to the State in 1880. 

A priceless chandelier made in Venice for this house is white handblown glass adorned 


with delicate pink glass roses. Drinking out of silver goblets has long been a way of life 
among the old families of Union. 
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MERRIDUN prizes this exquisitely ornamented square, rosewood piano 
purchased in New York in 1861. The entire keyboard and the inlaid art- 
work on the cover board are made of colored mother-of-pearl. 

Just such treasures as these, the South was protecting while the moods 
of the Confederacy were drained out in song. Gathered around the piano, 
voices sweet and low sang Loch Lomond, Lorena, and Bonnie Blue Flag. 
Gay feet danced to the tempo of Listen to the Mockingbird. Homesick sol- 
diers sang Do They Think of Me Tonight? and Just Before the Battle 
Mother. Anxious, lonesome voices at home replied with O, Willie, We Have 
Missed You, Come Home, Father, and The Vacant Chair. As the weary war 
drew to a close, frustrated soldiers began to adopt the Yankee song, Hang 
Jeff Davis on a Sour Apple Tree. 
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ORNAMENTATION OF CEILINGS was customary in elegant homes of Union. Otto 
Hammer, a German artist, painted several of the ceilings in MERRIDUN as artistically as 


this music room ceiling done in muted tones of rose, green, and gold. 





The Jeter home was 
also artistically adorned 
with delicate ceiling 
plasterwork. Both the 
strawberry and leaf de- 
sign and the egg and 
dart patterns were used. 
The much prized win- 
dow cornices of gold- 
leafed pressed tin in a 
falling acorn and oak 
leaf pattern add luster 
to the gracious drawing 
room of the house. 











GOVERNOR JETER HOUSE 
1859 


Scroll-saw artists began early to bedeck Victorian houses. The scalloped trim of the 
Jeter House was held in restraint as it outlines the pleasing lines of this frame structure. 
The dwelling is arresting in its location beside a circular carriage drive through a grove 
of oak and magnolia trees. 

Governor Thomas B. Jeter must have found this home a welcome retreat from the 
pressing governmental problems he faced in Columbia during his stay in office. 


Mrs. Sidney G. Sarratt, the present owner, makes her home here with Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer W. Fant, her daughter’s family. 
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THE JETER HOUSE boasts one of Union’s fine spiral staircases with its rounded stair- 


well. Even the door below was designed to swing free of the steps. The house has the 
prized heart-of-pine floor boards. 
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HEROES OF THE OLD SOUTH 


Ever a town and county close to government, Union followed closely the 
events of the Confederacy. The photographs most often found on the walls 
of present day descendants of that fateful period are of Generals Robert E. 
Lee on his horse, Traveler, and Stonewall Jackson on Old Sorrel. Lee is 
adored as the “Sir Galahad,” the “white knight,” of the South. Stonewall 
Jackson is beloved as a “good, Christian, and just a wonderful person close 
to Lee’. The grandfathers of the present generation fought in their armies. 
They knew them personally. A century of time has not minimized this sense 
of intimacy or tarnished the memory of these two heroes of a proud people. 
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Chapter IV 


CHESTER COUNTY, “FOLKSY ARISTOCRATS” 


Each section settled by the Scotch-Irish in the Broad and Catawba River 
basins of the Upcountry developed a distinct entity of its own. Whether 
these unique characteristics were governed by geographic factors or family 
traits is not clearly defined. All the counties were settled around 1750 and 
passed through the same difficult pioneer period: They all turned to the 
cultivation of cotton and developed the same social class strata. However, of 
all the counties in this general area north of Columbia, Chester remained truest 
to its hardy, democratic, hospitable Scotch-Irish traditions. 

Cora Hardin’s poem written about her home, “Aunt Huill’’, best expresses 
the spirit of Chester: 


““Aunt Hill’ has stood the storm 

Of two centuries or more 

As its weathered look will prove. 

For wind and rain and cyclone roar 
Its foundations have tried to move. 
To some it is known as ‘Aunt Hill’ 

To others it is Liberty Hall 

To each of us it is the ‘Old Home’ still 
With cordial welcome to all.” 


The old courthouse town of Chester is truly a folksy southern town 
crowning a hill and spilling over into a valley. Its sturdy, friendly people 
have steadfastly refused to be classed as “stylish” aristocrats. They are proud 
of “breakfast, dinnah, and suppah’”. “Breakfast, lunch, and dinnah” is for 
those who have moved “‘way on up there’. They remember their slaves as 
just slaves and not as coachmen. Farming is a proud occupation not to be 
confused with low country plantations. All this does not mean that Chester 
is less “blue” than its neighbors who had the same origins. It means that 
the strain was less diluted by the influence of the low country. Fewer Charles- 
tonians summered in Chester. 

Antebellum homes of Chester are not on the grand scale as many of those 
found in Union for instance. However, Chester has retained more of its quaint 
homes of the early period of self-sufficiency. Low-ceilinged rooms, handhewn 
trim and wall boards, narrow walled-in staircases leading to an attic or 
“plunder room” can be found in many Chester homes standing as proud 
as more elaborate homes which added wide piazzas and formal columns in 
more recent times. The people of Chester never lost respect for the worth- 
whileness of daily creative labor or the art of neighborly hospitality. 

The records of the Woodward Baptist Church give a graphic description 
of the strong role the church played in shaping the character of Chester. A 
church elder carefully entered in the record book the account of Edward 
Mobley’s brush with the tenets of the church. Mr. Mobley was cited to appear 
before the church to answer for the charge of riding over his plantation on 
Sunday. Another entry states Brother James Hand had given satisfaction to 
the church for starting to market (Charleston) on Friday, thereby using his 
horses, slaves, and himself on the Lord’s day which he might have avoided 
had he started on Monday or Tuesday. 


This same church gave shelter and comfort to Mrs. Jefferson Davis on 
her flight from Richmond with her children. Overtaken by a storm, she spent 
the night in the church by the side of the road. The next morning she pro- 
ceeded to THE OAKS plantation where she breakfasted with Mrs. Mary 
Mobley. Mrs. Mobley had each of her daughters hold the infant Davis so in 


later years they could say they held the Daughter of the Confederacy in 
their arms, 
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The escape of Aaron Burr provided a tense moment in the county’s his- 
tory. It seems Aaron Burr was being transported as a prisoner through the 
county of Chester. At nightfall the party decided to remain at the stage 
coach inn at Lewis’s Turnout. During the dinner the prisoner conspired with the 
maid to leave his bedroom door unlatched. His escape was short-lived, but 
the boldness of the attempt so dramatized the episode it will live forever in 
the colorful annals of Chester County. 

The gently rolling terrain of Chester County lent itself well to long fur- 
rows of cotton. Interspersed with small farms were large land holdings such 
as the 3000 acre plantation of John Douglas. Cotton wagons made regular 
trips to Charleston and later to the railhead which extended to Chester in 1852. 
The town of Chester became the legal, service, and trading center for the farm 
community. 

The Confederate War was less devastating to Chester where its indus- 
trious people had never lost the art and practice of working. The loss of 
slaves was upsetting but not as critical as in areas where the planter-owner 
had not been trained to work. With the depletion of soil, the coming of the 
boll weevil, and the declining cotton market, Chester turned to cattle rais- 
ing and dairying. Today Chester is the Guernsey center of Dixie. A textile 
and other light industry augment the farm economy. 

The old courthouse town of Chester is a thriving town with a population 
of approximately 7,000 persons. It is proud of Donald Russell, the 1963 gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. He spent his boyhood days in Chester and graduated 
from the Chester High School. The people of the town living in the homes 


of their forefathers have blended the quiet hospitality of the Old South with 
the economic demands of a modern era. 


PROSPERING CHESTER 





needed a more suitable jail 
in 1842. A chaste square build- 
ing answered the purpose. It 
had eight large rooms on the 
first floor reserved for the 
sheriff’s home. The only en- 
trance to the third floor, 
where the prisoners were kept, 
was reached by way of a stair- 
way which led up from the 
cook yard in the back. It 
served the county as a jail 
until 1914: 

It was then sold to Mrs. 
D. E. Colvin who converted 
the attractive well-built struc- 


ture into town apartments. 





CHESTER COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
1852 


Chester was booming in the 1850’s when A. D. Gilchist designed its impressive court- 
house. The first telegraph line to Chester was completed in 1850. The next year the first 
woodburner train chugged into the old courthouse town from Columbia. In 1852 the 
King’s Mountain Railway reached Chester from York. By 1855 the main building of 
the courthouse was finished. From then until 1929, frequent additions have made it one 
of the most modern courthouses in the section. It personifies the antebellum era with its 
massive Doric columns over the arcaded raised basement so characteristic of the times. 











AUNT HILL 
Gira oe 


“Cordial to all” is the apt description Cora Hardin gave to AUNT HILL with its two 
front doors. Having stood through the Revolutionary and Confederate Wars and over 
half of the 20th century, it symbolizes the sturdy spirit of the Scotch-Irish who settled 
Chester. Durable heart-of-pine wood, modest proportions, low ceilings, practical center 
chimneys, suited their pioneer appreciation of the serviceable as apposed to the pretentious. 

Old records show that this oldest house in town was sold along with three acres of 
ground for $350 in 1842. Miss Lola Hardin and her sisters have owned this house since 
1901. A niece suggested the house be called AUNT HILL for her four beloved aunts. 
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COLEMAN HOUSE 
1838 


By the time the Coleman House was built, more elaborate ideas were infiltrating 
Chester. The four chimneys placed on the outside walls, high ceilings, and a Greek Revival 
entry porch were quite a step removed from the frugal days of pioneering. 


Major John Kennedy must have been a man of considerable means. He built this 


brick house as a gift for his daughter when she married George Coleman. Descendants of 
this couple still own the house. 








BRAWLEY HOUSE 
1838 


While Major Kennedy was building the Coleman House a somewhat ‘‘dressier’’ 
house was being built nearby. The window shutters and expanded porch marked the rise 
in social scale of the town merchants who prospered as the cotton planters used their 
services. Well-equipped basements for dining and household slaves began to appear as in 
the Brawley House where the two top floors were used for reception rooms and sleeping 
quarters. 

The ample porch of this house is enjoyed by Mrs. Lettie Crawford of the present 
generation. 
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MOBLEY HOUSE 
1851 


During that golden decade just prior to the Confederate War, Chester homes reached 
proportions thought presumptuous by earlier generations. 

The four-storied Mobley House matched wealthy plantation homes in rural areas. William 
McDonald built this Miles Brewton type house hoping to make it a homestead for his 
family. However, circumstances forced him to sell it three years later to Colonel S.-W. 
Mobley for $5,000. 








MR. AND MRS. EDWARD H. DAWSON, the present owners of Mobley House, never 
need fear fire in this house of solid brick walls from basement to attic. Old pine poles 
support the cross walls of the structure. The interior design is tastefully reserved. 
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THE MIGHTY SUPPORTING BEAM of the Mobley House was called the “Church” 
beam by this devout generation since it was the main support of the home. Equally descrip- 
tive are the “sleepers” on which the floor rests. Hand hewn notches show the axe marks 


of the patient builder. This concern for the permanence of a house fostered the use of 
pegs to weld the joints together rather than nails which tend to split the wood. Build- 
ing for obsolescence had not yet become an American way of life. 








PURITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
1854 


Most of the Upcountry in the early period was agrarian and the large churches were 
built in the rural areas. This posed a problem for congregations as they moved into the 
towns. It meant a long dusty ride each Sunday for church services. 

Purity Presbyterian Church was built in Chester to meet the needs of the outpacing 
town population. Old Purity Church, a few miles out of town, is still beloved by the 
descendants of the former worshipers. Once a year they gather for a reunion at the old 
cemetery in the church yard. 


By the 1850’s prejudice against Gothic architecture was rapidly fading. 
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JEAN MARGARET SHANNON became the bride of Frank Walter Crouch, Jr., in 
Purity Church on September first, 1962. 

This beloved church still serves a large devout congregation despite two trends which 
challenged the supremacy of the Presbyterian churches. The Presbyterians moved in the 
direction of educated clergy and more elaborate church structures. This occurred 
at the time the country was experiencing waves of religious fervor. Baptists and Meth- 
odists were gaining thousands of converts through the medium of tent meetings and 
good old-fashioned gospel sings. The zeal of the ‘called’? preachers, who intuitively under- 
stood the emotional conflicts, which would lead converts down the aisle of salvation could 
not be matched by the more reserved clergy in ornate houses of worship. Nor would there 
have been enough educated ministers to meet the demand. 

Purity Church shows the trend away from the early simple churches with its Gothic 
architecture, formal platform, and polished pews. 

Presbyterian devotion to education led to the creation of the first kindergarten in 
Chester. It remained the only such school for 12 years. 








GAGE HOUSE 
Cir. 1855 


The Gage House originally faced the tree-lined avenue without blinds or the impres- 
sive columned portico. The kitchen was in the yard. Misfortune befell Absolom Housar, 
the builder, and the sheriff sold his fine house for $2,050. The next owner, James 
Hemphill, added the imposing colonnades and the blinds. With this addition he was able 
to realize $3,000 on the house in 1859. 

Judge Gage acquired the house sometime later and it remained in the possession of 
this distinguished family until his grandson, Gaston Gage, moved to Clemson College. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Cody Quinton are now the happy recipients of all the additions so 
carefully added to this fine mansion. 
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THE JACKSON HOME 
1855 


Less pretentious homes continued to be built in Chester even during the lush 1850’s. The 
Jackson home is one of these quaint houses still to be seen along the old tree-shaded 
streets of Chester. Although modest in proportions with low ceilings and concealed stair- 
way, it had some of the advanced features of the decade. The outside chimneys, the 
Greek Revival porch had become usual but the latticed trim of the porch with the pierced 
balustrade was a bold innovation of the 1850’s. 


Originally the kitchen was a detached two-room structure with a fireplace at each 
end before it was attached to the side of the house. 


to be joined with wooden pegs. 


When it was moved, it was found 
Some years back when the house was refloored, it was 
also found that instead of sills, the floor rested on tree trunks still retaining the bark. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Jackson now live in this antebellum dwelling. 
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HARDIN HOUSE 
1856 


There is no mistaking the influence of Drayton Hall in the design of the Hardin 
House. 

This generous dwelling was one of the first in town to have running water. The 
work of installation was done by a Charlotte concern, for plumbers of the day would have 
little knowledge of such newfangled conveniences. This innovation must have been the envy 
of the female population of Chester. 

Boxwoods and a magnolia tree, now grown to huge size in the front yard, were 
planted by Mrs. Hardin over a century ago. Rebecca Moore Hardin, a descendant living 
in the old house, enjoys the care and thoughtfulness her grandmother gave the family 
homestead. 
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ENTRANCE HALLWAY OF HARDIN HOUSE 
many 


The original louvered doors of this antebellum house could well be envied by 
modern house owners. The furnishings in this home are all family heirlooms. 
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DICK JONES HOUSE 
(Lewis Inn) 
Gir. 1750 


Chinaberry trees, wisteria vines, and yellow jasmine have all but hidden the old Lewis 
Inn at what was known as Lewis’s Turnout in stage coach days. It is one of the few old 
log houses still standing in the Upcountry. It was covered over with brown shingles as 
late as 1922: 

The Inn won a place in history when it gave lodging to the captured Aaron Burr. 
A bribed maid left the bedroom door unlatched. Shortly after his escape, he was cap- 
tured while resting on a huge stone near Chester. His alarmed guards kept him under 
surveillance the remainder of the night on the open porch of the Inn. 

It is said the first court session in Chester County was held in this old inn now the 
home of Dick Jones. 
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JOHN DOUGLAS PLACE 
1784 


John Douglas, who built this attractive ‘‘matched line” house on a 3,000 acre land 
grant from King George III, would be proud of the care being given it by his descendant, 
DeWitt T. Wellborn, Jr., the present occupant. 

Except for the grill work on the porch, the house retains its original lines. Evidently 
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built from the inside out as shown by the asymmetrical arrangement of the upstairs win- 
dows to conform to room needs, it however adheres to the early custom of having two 
front doors. The inside chimney was characteristic of the first homes. 

After the Confederate War, this large plantation supported 40 ‘‘croppers’’. The cropper 
system supplanted slavery before modern machinery outmoded field hands. Today the 1,000 
remaining acres are a prosperous cattle farm. 


HUGH DOUGLAS, 
BROTHER OF THE 
BUILDER of the John 
Douglas house, fash- 
ioned this’ beautiful 
walnut and pine corner 
cupboard for the shed 
room of the house. It 
was customary in those 
days to keep the dishes 
in the shed room 
away from the kitchen 
which was in a sepa- 
rate building. 

The top of the cup- 
board reached the ceil- 
ing of the low shed 
room. Holly wood was 
used for the inlay 
pattern. The graceful 
edges of the shelves 
form a double butter- 
fly. The rare china 
came from Charleston. 








JOHN DOUGLAS WAS APPARENTLY A MAN OF MEANS for Mrs. DeWitt T. 
Wellborn, Jr., still points with pride to the fine features of the house built almost two 
centuries ago. The log framing and inner walls are all solid construction covered over 
with fine mortised panelling, none of which is pieced. This proved somewhat of a prob- 
lem when heat ducts were planned for more modern heating. It became necessary to run 
ducts and wiring through closets installed for that purpose. 

The fireplace mantels throughout the house are said to have come from Charleston. 
The surface wood was sandblasted giving it a fine pebble-like texture. The hearthstones 
came from France as ballast and were carted from the coast by cotton wagon. 

The fiddle back chair is a family heirloom. 
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ERWIN HOUSE 
1800 


When Parson J. Lowry acquired his Chester plantation, he decided the log house was 
not befitting a man of his distinction. He set about remodeling the original structure 
by adding an imposing front section to the house. Albeit he was a Presbyterian minister, 
he had a taste for the elegant. Fine boards were hauled from Charleston on the return- 
ing cotton wagons. New ideas must have come from the low country along with the building 
supplies for he erected one of the finest houses in all Chester County. 

Frank Able, a great grandson of Frank Erwin, who acquired the plantation from the 
parson now tends the lush pastureland which was once an extensive cotton domain. 
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DORIC COLUMNS, Ionic pilasters frame this beautifully executed doorway of the 
Erwin House. It matches in elegance many of the doorways of low country plantation 


houses. 
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THE UPPER PORCH of the Erwin House with its Grecian detail vies with the first 
floor entry in beauty of balance and design. 








MRS. FRANK ABLE, seated in the high-ceilinged living room of the Erwin House, 
treasures the hand-carved mantels found throughout the home. The scenic murals painted 
on canvas were done by an artist named Collier. He boarded with the Lowry’s while 
doing the work as was the custom. He planned to paint the room across the central 
hallway in a similar manner, but an altercation arose between him and the family. It 
seems he had painted their portraits in an unflattering manner. Though they were aris- 
tocrats, they were not handsome. In anger the painter threatened to paint their likenesses 
with tails on the walls of the second room. No doubt he left the plantation in a huff. 
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SAYE PLACE 
(Oakley Hall) 
1828 


As befitting a physician, this raised basement house was the largest dwelling in the 


Rodman section of Chester County. Dr. Gibbes of Charleston used it as a summer residence. 
Miss Margaret Saye now enjoys the generous proportions of this old slave built 


house. 
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DARBY PLANTATION HOUSE 
Cir. 1830 


The Darby Plantation House was the seat of a tremendous cotton plantation owned 
by Theodore Mobley Darby. The imposing structure is presently owned by Mrs. Theodore 
Darby, a descendant of this wealthy planter family. 

Though tremendous in size the house is perfectly balanced with its identical side 
wings, four end chimneys and two front doors in the low country manner. Fan-light 


windows in the gables and Grecian ornamentation were marks of distinction sought after 
by the rising planter class. 
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WOODWARD BAPTIST CHURCH 
1830 


By 1789 the Baptist movement was gaining a stronghold in the Upcountry. A simple 
log building housed the Chester County congregation of the Woodward Baptist church 
which was constituted in that early year. Some forty years later, in 1830, the member- 
ship was prosperous enough to erect the present fine brick structure. It was named for 
a prominent elder, William Woodward. 

A beloved pastor of the church was Reverend Thomas Dixon who came down from 
his home in Shelby on horseback each Sunday for a year in 1859-60. His son, Thomas 
Dixon, wrote the famous book, “The Clansman”’. 

The church will be best remembered as the shelter for Mrs. Jefferson Davis and her 
children on their flight from Richmond. Overtaken by a storm Mrs. Davis thought it best 
to remain the night in the little church by the side of the road. 
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WOODWARD 
BAPTIST CHURCH 
MOUNTING BLOCK 


Many a erinoline skirt 
flounced over these granite 
block steps as carriages lined 
up for their turn to be 
boarded by the women after 
the preaching service ended. 
The Woodward Church must 
have supported a large con- 
gregation for its  church- 
yard has two such mounting 
blocks on the carriage circle 
fronting the church. 




























WOODWARD BAPTIST 
CHURCH INTERIOR 


Ballast bricks were still 
being carted from Charleston 
when the walls of this church 
were erected. The high pul- 
pit in the English tradition 
was later exchanged for a 
more simple democratic plat- 
form pulpit. The old wooden 
benches, however, were re- 
tained as befitting the strict 
church tenets of the times. 

Well-preserved church rec- 
ords are the source of much 
of the history of the pio- 
neer and antebellum period. 
Church elders were careful 
to record the deeds of re- 
calcitrant members and the 
discipline administered by 
the church membership along 
with vital statistics. 








MILLS PLACE 
Prior to343 


The Mills place, located well back from the main highway leading into Chester, must 
have given Joshua H. Walker and Rush Hudson, to whom he sold the plantation in 1843, 
a sense of belonging to the elite of Chester. By the time Patience Mills acquired the estate 
in 1878, the descendants of the first cotton planters were well established as the social 
leaders of their communities. 

Officials of the Springs Mills who have occupied the home in recent time, must hear 
the echoes of the golden past resounding through the great rooms of the old house. 
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STRINGFELLOW PLANTATION 
1852 


Robert Stringfellow built the “big house” on his 1132 acre cotton plantation at the 
time plantations were rated by the number of mules and slaves needed to work the crop. 
This plantation needed 26 of each as every slave needed a mule. Since field hands were 
more important than woodcutters, the lumber for the house was carted from the saw- 
mills of Columbia. 

Four sons went to the Confederate War from this farm. Little wonder the family 
took food to the troop trains as they passed through the railway depot at York. Wounded 
soldiers, too ill to travel further, were brought to the Stringfellow plantation for care. 
Among the wounded was Dr. Gill Wiley, who later became a prominent New York surgeon, 
It was his brother, Robert Wiley, who secured the interest of Duke Power Company in 
constructing the Great Falls Dam on the Catawba River for local water power. 

William Brawley Stringfellow, Sr. and Jr., have increased the acreage to 1,500 acres 
of Guernsey cow pastureland with modern tractors and milking barns replacing hand labor 
of a century before. 





GENERAL WALKER PLANTATION 
1859 

When General William Alexander Walker stepped out on his front porch, he could 
view the city of Chester at the foot of the broad eminence he had chosen for the site 
of his home. His plantation stretched for miles around him. Sixty-seven slaves harvested 
his cotton crop. He could be grateful his forebears had decided to leave Ireland in 1784 
and settle in Chester County. 

Today his granddaughter, Mrs. DeWitt T. Wellborn, continues to live in the old Walker 
Place with 400 of the remaining acres, half of which are in the city limits. 
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CHESTER CAN BE SEEN in the distance through the porch balustrade of the Walker 
| House designed to resemble Mexican lace-work. 
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WALKER PLACE HALLWAY 


When the front and rear doors of the customary central hallway are opened, the 
cool breezes blowing through the house alleviate the hot summer climate. High ceilings 


are also welcomed for coolness. 
The heart-of-pine wood of the house is so hard that special tools were needed to pene- 


trate it to install modern utility services. The Hitchcock chair, Empire table, and wicker 
baby carriage upholstered in brocaded velvet, are all family heirlooms. 
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AUNT PITTI PAT’S PARLOR 
in the motion picture production, 
“Gone With the Wind” was fur- 
nished with a two-chair sofa iden- 
tical with the one Mrs. DeWitt 
Wellborn cherishes in her draw- 
ing room in the Walker House. 















THE SECRETARY AND THE 
FIDDLE BACK CHAIRS of the 


Walker House are made of ma- 
hogany as was most of the early 
furniture from Charleston. The 
Reverend John Dougilas, uncle of 
General Walker, was living on 
James Island at the time this house 
was being built. It was his practice 
to meet the incoming ships to se- 
lect articles of furniture for his 
nephew’s new house. These were 
transported to the Upcountry by 
returning cotton wagons. 

The secretary with its secret 
compartment and the rare wed- 
ding lamp could have been made 
anywhere along the coast and 
shipped to the coastal city for 
Southern markets. 

The law books in the secretary 
remain just as they were when 
General Walker, who was a law- 
yer, placed them there well over 
a century ago. 








From just such towns 


“FOLKSY” SOCIABILITY marks the character of Chester. 
the South earned its nationwide reputation for Southern hospitality. 
Mrs. DeWitt T. Wellborn pours tea for her guests as has been the custom for gen- 


erations of Chester people. 
Her guests include from left to right: Mrs. Edward Dawson, Mrs. Edward Hardin, 


Mrs. Henry White, Mrs. Cody Quinton, Mrs. Benjamin Johnson, Miss Rebecca Hardin, Miss Bea 
Herron, Mrs. Lois Brice, Mrs. Frank Able, Mr. Edward Dawson, and seated on the floor, 


Robert Dawson. 
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Chapter V 
FAIRFIELD COUNTY, A TOUCH OF ROYALTY 


Fairfield County began humble enough with a cow-pen established by Mr. 
Thomas Nightingale on Little Cedar Creek in 1740. A hundred and seven- 
teen years later it was the sophisticated home of the son of the Lost Dauphin 
of France. 

Hard on Mr. Nightingale’s heels came settlers from Charleston, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. So many came that by 1796 it is reported twelve churches 
had been erected in this county situated just a few miles north of Columbia. 
Much of Fairfield County’s early sophistication can be traced to the English 
and Huguenot influence from Charleston which soon caught up with the log 
house era. It is notable that in 1777 Mount Zion Society was organized in 
Charleston for the purpose of founding an academy in Winnsboro. The town 
was so new that John Winn, a founder, was the first president of the Society. 
It was felt necessary to provide adequate education for the young men of 
the prominent Fairfield County families and the many low country boys who 
spent several months each year in Winnsboro. Soon after this outstanding 
school was organized its grounds became host to General Cornwallis’s troops 
who camped there halting classes for a period in 1780 and 1781. 


Albeit Fairfield County became an educational center relatively soon, it 
can share with Salem, Massachusetts, a memory of punishing witches. Phillip 
Edward Pearson wrote in 1834 that “In 1792 witches abounded in Fairfield. A 
court of witch doctors was held at the house of Thomas Hill, five miles below 
Winnsboro. Four persons were tried, found guilty and punished by stripes 
and burning their feet at a bark fire so that their soles came off. I can 
barely remember having seen one of the sisterhood in the hands of the officers 
of this court, a poor old German woman 70 years of age, going to the place 
of trial, and afterwards to have seen scars of the cowskin on her arms and 
shoulders.” 


In 1826 Robert Mills said of Winnsboro, “‘The number of private houses 
(some of which are handsome) is about 50. It had a court-house, and jail, 
an academy which is richly endowed and very flourishing; three churches, a 
masonic hall, and a market house. There are two houses of entertainment 
and 8 or 10 stores.” 


“Social life was confined to private entertainment. The eastern part of 
the county was given over to horse racing and chicken fighting and the West- 
ern to churches and schools” according to Fitz Hugh McMaster, Fairfield 
County Historian. He was very likely referring to the Longtown settlement 
on the East which was noted for many large homes of wealthy planters. 
Monticello on the West side of the County was a community of schools 
with the Jefferson-Monticello Academy which was organized in 1800. Thomas 
Jefferson himself, it is said, was a large contributor. Furman University, now 
at Greenville, had some of its beginnings in Fairfield County in 1837. 


At an average price of $10 per acre, larger plantations were developed and 
more slaves were owned than elsewhere in the Upcountry. In 1860 the slave 
population was 59% in this “‘black belt” county. 


As a cultured and wealthy planter town, Winnsboro did not lack for 
readers of Godey’s Fashion Magazines. It seems this magazine carried an 
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illustration of a Colonial Cottage for the South. The plan had many admirers 
in Winnsboro for today several of the fine antebellum homes in the area are 
copies of it. This prosperous town also boasted of its town clock which is 
still the oldest running town clock in the country. The clock tower is thought 
to have been designed by Robert Mills for its resemblance to Independence 
Hall. Mills also designed Winnsboro’s beautiful courthouse with its impressive 
horseshoe stairway. 


Perhaps the most colorful of all of Winnsboro’s residents was Colonel 
James H. Rion, the son of the Lost Dauphin of France. As the story goes, 
agents of the supporters of the French Monarchists visited John C. Calhoun, 
then vice-president of the United States, and arranged for the child to be 
brought from Canada to Georgia and thence to Calhoun’s home where he 
was reared as a son of Calhoun. He became a brilliant jurist in adult life, 
choosing Winnsboro for his home. His fine house became noted for hospitality, 
feting such men as John C. Calhoun, William C. Preston, and Generals Stuart 
and Chestnut. Dr. Baruch, the father of Bernard Baruch, was first intro- 
duced to his wife in Colonel Rion’s home. 


The red glow in the sky over burning Columbia in those fateful days of 
1865 was a frightening sight to Winnsboro residents watching from their up- 
stairs windows. Hours later sections of Fairfield County and Winnsboro were 
to feel the hot torch of war as one of the strangest situations of the fateful 
last year of the Confederacy occurred. Several of General Sherman’s divisions 
were soon racing to Winnsboro, destroying the railroad as they went. Advance 
troops hoped to reach Winnsboro in time to save the town from the torches 
of foragers. The stragglers from the Grand Army won the race and 
began burning the town. Organized troops led by Generals Slocum, Williams, 
Geary, Pardee, and Barnum arriving in hot pursuit burned their hands and 
clothing, singed their beards putting out the same fires. Thus most of Winns- 
boro was saved by Union troops from the destruction that befell Columbia. 
During the ensuing occupation of the city by Union troops, food became so 
scarce that the corn left by the Union horses was gathered and used for food 
by a once prosperous citizenry. 


Fairfield County was blessed by a gift of nature which came to its eco- 
nomic rescue late in the 19th century after soil erosion had taken its stag- 
gering toll. A Ten Acre Rock of solid granite, the finest quality monumental 
stone in the United States, had been a part of Captain James Kincaid’s 
plantation. Thomas Anderson, a later owner of the old plantation, discovered 
the exquisite quality of this escarpment rising high in the sky. When the 
quarry became the property of R. Goodwin Rhett of Charleston, he induced 
his cousin, Benjamin Huger Heyward, to direct the operation of the gigantic 
Anderson quarry. Winnsboro Blue Granite is now known the country over. 


Great concentrated wealth is once again the way of economic life in mid- 
20th century Fairfield County. Winnsboro, with its population of about 3,500, 
is now the center of an agricultural district which transferred its devotion 
from cotton to pine pulpwood and grazing land. Modern textile mills add 
sustenance to the town. Its fine old homes preserve the memories of the 
great cultural era of Captain James Kincaid, Jacob Hudson, the educator, 
and Dr. James H. Carlisle, the ‘Grand Old Man” of Methodism, and many 
others tutored in the school of Southern culture and gallantry. 
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OLD TOWN CLOCK, WINNSBORO 
1833 


Town clocks with their belfrys played an important role in the life of 
early American towns. The tolling bell pealed messages understood by the 
villagers. The curfew to clear the streets, the announcement of the arrival 
of supplies and news, the vigorous call to a fire, brought immediate response 
from the citizenry. The town clock became the public outcry, the nerve center, 
the symbol of established security. The people never tired of describing the 
silvery tones of their bell with its silver content or the particular virtues 
of their clock. 

Modern 'Winnsboro takes pride as of old in its town market building with 
its clock tower. Even the children of the town know it holds the oldest con- 
tinuously running town clock in the country. The original wooden works came 
from Alsace, France. It took a petition from the town council to the State 
Legislature to secure permission to erect the public market building on a 
former duck pond in the center of town. The Legislature stipulated the 
building be no more than 30 feet in width. In addition to the public market, 
the ground floor had a room called the guard house where the breakers 
of the peace were restrained. 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY COURTHOUSE 
1823 


Ever a proud city, Winnsboro can justly boast of this architectural gem, a product 


of the mind of Robert Mills. Although the plans were drawn up over a century before 
the final completion of the building in 1939, the people waited patiently through the 
war years, agonizing reconstruction, and a rebirth of economic life to finally achieve their 
dreams. The exciting curves of the horseshoe stairway stop moving traffic on Winnsboro’s 


main thoroughfare. 
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COURTHOUSE INTERIOR 


The 1939 completion of the building added this elegant courtroom with its Georgian 
pediment and door trim with ‘ears’ found in many of the fine residences of Charleston. 
Here W. W. Lewis, clerk of court, gave information to Blanche Marsh for this 


manuscript. 
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McCREIGHT HOUSE 
1774 


Urbane tastes of Charlestonians moving to Winnsboro made heavy demands on the 
town’s early maturation. A scant 385 years after its first founding, log houses had to 
give way to finer homes. 

The first such house still remains in the city. Its lasting qualities may be due to 
the cabinet making skills of Colonel William McCreight, the builder. Colonel McCreight 
served the town as intendant. As such he ordered the wooden clock works of the town 
clock. 

The building, now almost two centuries old, is well hidden by venerable trees but 
it reveals the early influence of the low country with its raised basement and second 
floor living quarters for the white members of the household. The frame work and 
trim are all hand hewn as would be expected before the days of sawmills in the Upcountry. 

This historic home is now owned by Mrs. W. M. Quattlebaum. 
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CORNWALLIS HOUSE 


Early 1700’s 

Early Winnsboro not only had to absorb the onslaught of low country culture, it also 
had to withstand the ravages of the British under General Cornwallis when he decided 
to make the Mount Zion Academy grounds his troop headquarters. 

Immediately across from the grounds stood a worthy four room, two-storied house 
he commandeered for his own headquarters. Since then the house has been known as the 
Cornwallis House. 

In later years during the ascendancy of cotton affluence, a wing with a double- 
tiered piazza was added. The Spring-blooming yellow jasmine twined around the balus- 
trade is as Southern as the piazza it adorns. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Ray Robinson are proud owners of this historic home. 
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THE ENTRANCE DOOR 
to the old section of the 
Cornwallis House was trans- 
formed into open _ shelves 
when the wing was added. 
Magnolia leaves on the pier 
table came from the great 
trees on the place. 








THE LOW CEILING and 
Christian doors were typical 
of the pioneer homes. The 
open shelves were once the 
front entrance of the Corn- 
wallis House. Fine furnish- 
ings are characteristic of 
homes of present day Winns- 
boro. 
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THE BRATTON PLACE 
Cir. 1785 

This post-Revolutionary house was built the same year Winnsboro was declared a 
courthouse town. The land of the estate was originally granted to Joseph Owen by 
King George III in 1768. Mr. Owen was one of the many Scotch-Irish settlers who fol- 
lowed the wagon trails from Pennsylvania. 

The survey for the estate was made by Richard Winn, a settler from Virginia for 
whom Winnsboro was named. Later Mr. Winn induced Mr. Owen to sell the land to him 
so he could give it and the house to his daughter Christina when she became the bride of 
Colonel William Bratton of York County. It has since been known as the Bratton place. 

John, William’s son, married the lovely Betty Dubose of ‘‘Roseland Plantation.” 


This expansive home on the edge of town is now treasured by Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Cathcart, members of an old Winnsboro family. 
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IT IS SAID THE THREE 
OUTSIDE CHIMNEYS of _ the 
Bratton House were made of 
handmade bricks from England 
and laid in a special Welsh bond. 
The windows of nine over nine 
panes still retain their original 
hand blown glass. 


FEW HOUSES found in the 
Upcountry can match the beauty 
and variety of design found in 
the Bratton House doorway. It 
is said the triangles, circles, 
squares involve all the details used 
in the colonial period. The treat- 
ment of the side windows and 
pilasters is identical with that 
seen in the Governor Thomas 
Bennett House on Lucas Street in 
Charleston. 

Elegant rather than ornate de- 
scribes the fine homes of the 
Upcountry where the Scotch-Irish 
frowned on a lavish display of 
wealth. Quality, such as the 
heart-of-pine wood used through- 
out the house was stressed. Hinges 
of the Bratton House were so 
constructed that the “lean to” 
doors raise over the rugs as they 


swing open. 








NEIL HOUSE 
Cir. 1809 


When Major John Vanderhorst of Charleston acquired this property in 1786, he gave 
not only his name to the street before it, but he implanted low country ideas of house 
design. Caleb Clarke of Maryland purchased the house and remodeled it in the style of 
the popular Drayton Hall of the low country. 

Mellowed over the years, the house stands in an old garden behind the usual iron 
fence. The walls, three bricks thick, are covered over with golden stucco. Solid foot- 
square, hand-hewn columns support the double gallery. The upper windows still retain 
the original wide-slatted shutters with hand-wrought fittings. Much thought was given 
to the floor plan, for every room has a three-way exposure to light. 

This typically Southern home is presently owned by Miss Nan Neil and her sister, Mrs. 
Harry Withers. 
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NEIL HOUSE DRAWING ROOM 

Drawing rooms were thrown open 
freely by the elite of Winnsboro. 
Lacy flounces and silken bows on 
hooped skirts were matched in ele- 
gance by the polished floors and 
fine furnishings such as are found 
in the drawing room of the Neil 
House with its steel engraving of 
The Chase at Haddon Hall. The 
sabre beside the fireplace is the 
subject of vivid tales of Southern 
heroism in the great conflict with 
the Northern Unionists. 



















LITTLE WONDER COUSINS from 
Charleston felt at home in cultured 
Winnsboro. Four generations of the 
Neil family have lived in this house 
since John Jackson Neil acquired it 
in 1878. To it they brought this rare 
Sevres and French Haviland china 
in its early 1800 china chest. 





HUNSTANTON 
Before 1820 


Once the seat of a vast colonial plantation, the estate was taken over by a Mr. 
Robertson, Esquire, in 1820. Although the house is called a “mosquito cottage’, its great 
size with 18 rooms belies its title. 

It is said the leaves are never still at HUNSTANTON, placed on a ridge that bisects 
Fairfield County. Soft breezes from several twenty-mile creek valleys on either side, 
fan the old home. In 1909 C. E. Strange, Sr., changed the name of the old plantation 
from SWEET BRIAR to HUNSTANTON, after the ancient family seat in Norfolk, Eng- 
land. His son, C. E. Strange, Jr., still occupies the home. 
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TRADITIONALLY THE DINING and service quarters of the raised cottages were 
on the lower floor since carrying food to the second floor posed somewhat of a problem. 

Many generations of the southern gentry have been served in this HUNSTANTON 
dining room while a young Negro girl stood behind the chairs fanning off the flies with 
a fly brush. The brush was more often than not made of shredded paper fastened to 
a twig. Window screens are a more modern innovation. 








CATHCART HOUSE 
(Brice House) 
1835 


Beautiful mansions such as the Cathcart House opened their doors on festive evenings 
between the battles of the Confederate War when soldiers and sometimes their officers 
would gather with young girls and music lovers for an evening of singing. Feelings were 
intense in those war years and the South relieved itself through singing songs of chiv- 
alry and gallantry. 

When Mrs. Rebecca Young built this Mississippi River type house and conveyed it 
to her son in 1885, she must have envisioned the enjoyable hours its broad piazzas would 
provide the generations to come. 
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THE MENG HOUSE 
Late 1840’s 


Vast areas of America were still a wilderness when the residents of Winnsboro were 
enjoying the best in art and literature. A secure generation, they were amenable to new 
ideas just so long as they did not upset their economic system which was providing the 
good life. 

A new idea came in the form of a house plan for a Colonial Cottage for the South 
in Godey’s Fashion Magazine. Winnsboro liked the plan and took it to heart. Among those 
who used it was Osmond W. Thompson, who built this house as suggested in the magazine. 
In recent times the straight front steps were replaced by the divided entrance steps adapted 
from such homes as the Pringle House and the Gaillard-Bennett House in Charleston. 

This charming house is now owned by Barnard B. Meng. 
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THE BONES HOUSE 
Late 1840’s 


The Bones House is another variation of the Godey Fashion Magazine plan. The house 
retained the center entrance steps but elongated the piazza to cover the front of the house. 
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THE DOTY PLACE 
(The Robertson House) 
1852 


When Judge Robertson built this manor house over a century ago, he followed the 
suggestions of his friend, John Drayton, the builder of the famous Magnolia Gardens of 
Charleston. This accounts for the boxwood garden and the many rare specimens imported 
from around the world. Camelia bushes that reach the upper story windows are said 
to be the oldest in the Upcountry. Charleston could have given a no more precious legacy 
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to Winnsboro than this rare garden with its Cedar of Lebanon tree, Japanese Cedar, 
Chinese Varnish tree, variegated boxwoods and tea olive. 

The construction of the house was equally well thought out with lumber aged two 
years before using and joined together with pegs. 

In 1887 the Judge found it necessary to part with his beloved plantation. Since then 
the manor house with its 125 acres has been in the possession of the Doty family. It is 
still held by the Misses Annie, Sue, Alice, and Elizabeth Doty. 





SIMPLE POL- 
ISHED elegance 
is characteristic 
of the Doty place 
which entertained 
such great lead- 
ers of the South 
as John Grimke 
Drayton, John 
C. Calhoun, and 
General Chest- 


nut. 
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ELLIOTT HOUSE 
1855 


The first floor of this typical raised cottage was devoted to cooking and service 
quarters. The upper floors were the customary domain of the white members of the 


household for entertaining and sleeping. 

The Elliott House, on the main street of Winnsboro, is attributed to the great Robert 
Mills. Well it could be with its Grecian facade and well balanced lines. Here, in front 
of the house, was the town public well where horses were watered when country people 
came to the county seat. The fourth generation of Elliotts, James M. and J. B., now own 


this family homestead. ~ 
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STEPHENSON HOUSE 
(Rion House) 
1855 


A crested iron gate marks the entrance to the Winnsboro home of the son of the 
Lost Dauphin of France. The people of Winnsboro did not know until the time of his 
death the strange story of intrigue and escape that came to an end in this house. It seems 
the Lost Dauphin of France escaped to England at the time of the French Revolution. 
There he married Margaret Hunter of Liverpool. The Dauphin died before seeing his 
son. Margaret left for Montreal, Canada, where James Rion, the Dauphin’s son was born 
posthumously. Plans were made for a Dr. Buchanan from Montreal to take the mother 
and child to Savannah, Ga. John C. Calhoun, then vice-president, had been approached 
to secrete the child pending affairs in France. The events of history decreed the child 
would never mount the throne of France. Calhoun raised the child as his son. Grown 
to manhood he became a brilliant barrister and colonel. 

When Colonel Rion took over this 1855 home in 1857 he enlarged the house and em- 
ployed a French decorator who is responsible for the French influence in the house. The 
six metal Corinthian columns of the facade were imported from France. 
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COLONEL JAMES RION 
being a capable and progressive 
man had one of the first pri- 
vate gas plants in all the Up- 
country installed in his home 
and on the grounds. Many an 
outdoor party was lit by the 
newfangled lighting system 
much to the amazement of the 
guests. 

This carved medallion in the 
drawing room with its chande- 
lier of etched satin glass was 
fitted for gas in that early 
period. 


JAMES WILBORN STEPH- 
ENSON, JR., who has occupied 
the famous Rion House since 
1931, has furnished it in keep- 
ing with its grand design. The 
etched satin glass in the en- 
trance doorway and the hand- 
carved moldings are as treas- 
ured as the mahogany stair- 
case with its graceful carvings 
done in the French manner. 
The wide hand-planed floor 
boards are as polished as in 
the days when the social and 
political leaders of the South 
were entertained in this fine 
home. 








MALVERN HILL 
1884 


MALVERN HILL is the successor to two previous houses on this historic estate first 
settled by General Richard Winn in 1786. Three brothers, Minor, John, and Richard 
Winn came from Virginia in colonial days to settle on a land grant from King George 
III and founded the town of Winnsboro. 

In 1844 the estate was acquired by Captain John Buchanan from the heirs of 
David R. Evans, a member of congress from the district. Captain John Buchanan, a dis- 
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tinguished gentleman of his times, was president of the famed Mount Zion Academy from 
1859 to 1862. 


Being without heirs, the property passed on to his sister’s children whose descend- 
ant, Mary McMaster Ketchin, now lives in the old home. 

The present ten room house was built by George H. McMaster in 1884 at a cost of 
$3,000. The name MALVERN HILL was given to the place after the Confederate War. 
It reminded Robert S. Ketchin, one time owner, of a battleground in Virginia so named. 

The Ionic columns were added in 1914 at a cost of $100 each. 


GEORGE McMASTER 
KETCHIN never tires 
of hearing his grand- 
mother, Mary McMaster 
Ketchin, tell about his 
seventh generation un- 
cle, Captain John Bu- 
chanan of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of the South Caro- 
lina Continental Line. 
Captain Buchanan was 
at Georgetown and was 
the first officer to greet 
General Lafayette on his 
landing there. As an 
officer in Washington’s 
Army, he became the 
only member in the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati 
from Fairfield County. 

Captain Buchanan had 
a faithful slave, For- 
tune, to whom he willed 
a woods now called For- 
tune Spring Park. 

The likeness between 
the painting of Captain 
Buchanan and the de- 
scendants of his sister, 
Rachael, are unmistak- 
able. 











OLD BRICK CHURCH 
1788 


The earliest settlers of rural Fairfield County were of the same hardy, devout stock 
as the Upcountry county settlers to the north. A dedicated church membership cut the 
timber and molded bricks with their own hands for this beloved house of worship. Even 
though great wealth soon came to this area, the simple rustic features of the old church 
were never changed. Here the first pastor, the Reverend James Rogers, organized the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the Carolinas in 1803. The membership grew in numbers 
and force until it was almost completely depleted of young men during the Confed- 
erate War. The young men of the church joined the Southern forces almost en masse. 
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INTERIOR, OLD BRICK CHURCH, A.R.P. 


Preaching from the old Bible stand was as straightforward as the straight-back wooden 
pews, the low ceiling beams, and the plain windows of this church in the Little River 
section of the county. Slaves worshiped in a rustic balcony at the back of the church. 
Still visible on the door frame is a penciled apology of a Union soldier of Kilpatrick’s 
Cavalry written on a day in February, 1865. The Confederate troops had destroyed a 
bridge over the nearby river and were occupying the high ground beyond. The pur- 
suing Union troops hesitated just long enough to tear out part of the flooring of the old 
church to construct a bridge for the passage of their heavy guns and supplies over the 
river. The apology reads, ‘“‘To the citizens of this county—Please excuse us for defac- 
ing your house of worship. It was absolutely necessary to effect a crossing over the creek.”’ 
Signed, “A Yankee’’. 


Mr. Grover Folsom Patton is seen here sharing pertinent information about the church 
with Blanche Marsh. 











IVY HALL 
Cir. 1790 


Venerable IVY HALL was at one time the home of Captain Thomas M. Lyles, a 
descendant of Arramanus Lyles, the first white child born in Fairfield County. In 1902 
the twelve room house with its 500 acres was acquired by the Blair family. It is now 
in the possession of Miss Hallie Blair and Mrs. Valerie McWhirter. 

High excitement attended the building of the house. Sleigh bells had been attached 
to the horses hauling the loads of lumber from Charleston to announce their approach 
to the plantation. The trip took a week. At the time Sherman’s forces were racing from 
Columbia to Winnsboro, a detachment of men set fire to the house by filling an old 
trunk with trash in an upstairs bedroom and then igniting it. Before too much damage 
had been done a faithful old slave, Uncle Billy Mosely, discovered the fire and saved 
the house. 

Ivy vines well over a hundred years old cover the front of the house giving it its 
name, 
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ROBERTSON PLACE 
Late 1790’s 


The Ridgeway section of Fairfield County absorbed much of the social atmosphere 
of nearby Camden with its large plantations. The section became known for its horse 
racing and elaborate social entertaining. 

The Robertson Plantation house overlooks a panoramic view of its 2000 rolling acres 
of lush pines as it once did its snowy fields of cotton and nearby race track where fine 
horses of the plantation trotted. 

Dolling Jones settled this plantation in 1792, selling it to John Robertson in 1840. 
The Robertson family had come from Scotland and thence to Fairfield County by way 
of Philadelphia, enticed by the lure of cotton. 

The present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Addicks Kirkland, have restored the old manor 
house to its original grandeur. 








AFTER THE HORSE RACES came the fancy dress ball in the grand hall and 
adjoining drawing rooms of the Robertson manor house. Then the conversation of the 
men turned to the price of cotton, the overseer’s problems with the fieldhands, Yankee 
tariffs, and state’s rights. The women were concerned with the best school for cousin 
Alice, how Charlestonians were dancing the minuet and gavotte, and how lovely Aunt 
Ella looked tonight—too bad there were no men outside the family good enough for 
her to marry. 
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CRINOLINES ARE GONE but the social graces known to the aristocratic Old South 
are never outmoded. Mrs. Addicks Kirkland of the Robertson Place carries on social tra- 
ditions as she serves tea to Miss Alice Walker. Miss Walker is reminded of her youth 
when her parents forbade her speaking to any but fifteen select families of Winnsboro. 























VALENCIA 
1824 


Located high upon an eminence, VALENCIA overlooks miles of the beautifully rolling 
hills of the Upcountry. Approximately three thousand acres of this delightful land and 
176 slaves once belonged to this prosperous cotton plantation of which about 400 acres 
remain. 

Edward Gendron Palmer, (pronounced Pammer) the builder of VALENCIA, was 
the first low country planter to come to Fairfield in 1824. His father-in-law who lived 
in Columbia persuaded him to come to what was then called ‘‘New Lands’’. When the 
brother of Mrs. Palmer returned from extensive travels in Europe and saw the views 
from the new home, it reminded him of the views he had seen from his hotel window in 
Valencia, Spain. He prevailed upon his brother-in-law to name the home VALENCIA. 

This estate is still owned by descendants of Edward G. Palmer. 
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VALENCIA is not typical of Southern manor houses. The eliptical arches of the 


porch, resembling the bottom of a boat, are more characteristic of seafaring towns. This 


is probably an innovation brought to the Upcountry by Mr. Palmer who had lived near 
the coast. 


The large halls through the center of the house lead to 
on the first floor and four on the second. 


five large square rooms 
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ALL THE MANTELS in VALENCIA are high, carved of wood in patrician designs. 
The deep, wide fireplaces warmed many a gay party of socialites from the low country 
and Columbia in this drawing room. On the floors in winter were rich pile carpets. 
These were changed to Chinese matting in the summer. 

The small table beside the fireplace once belonged to Thomas Jefferson. It had been 
secured by Colonel William C. Preston who was the husband of Mrs. Palmer’s sister. The 
bust on the table is that of Jefferson Davis. An original lard lamp is still in use on the 
richly carved table in the center of the room. At one time rare profile pictures of 
Napoleon I and Josephine hung on these walls. They were brought from Paris by Edward 
Gendron Palmer, II, who had been presented at the Court of Napoleon III. 


A copy of the oath of allegiance Southerners were asked to sign after the war 
still hangs in this room. 


OR 
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CEDAR TREE PLANTATION 
Cir. 1853 


Edward G. Palmer built CEDAR TREE manor house on an adjoining plantation for 
his son, Dr. John D. Palmer. It was named for the sheltering cedar trees that all but 
conceal it from the road. Glimpses of it can be seen through the boxwood-lined walk lead- 
ing to the house. A private family cemetery over a hundred years old, stands near the 
house. 


Heart-of-pine wood cut on the place in 18 inch widths accounts for the fine preser- 
vation of the Greek Revival structure. 

The house is now owned by Mrs. Jules Van Exem, the former Elizabeth Hawley, 
a Palmer descendant. Mrs. Van Exem was the first woman senator from South Caro- 
lina. She served out her husband’s term of office after his death. 














THE CHINESE DESIGN of this mantel in CEDAR TREE is a fitting background for 


the elegant furnishings of the home which were in Mrs. Van Exem’s home while she was 
in Washington, D. C. 
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MONTICELLO METHODIST CHURCH 
1861 


This beautiful church embodies the development of the social character 


of the antebellum Upcountry as the storm clouds of 1861 gathered to strike 
at its foundations. 


Appropriately placed in a grove of towering oak trees far back from 
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the country road, it stood close to its agrarian constituency. The simple 
lines of the rectangular church were characteristic of the sturdy Scotch-Irish 
peoples who settled the area. As cotton wealth transformed small farms into 
great plantations, the elegance of Greek Revival facades became the status 
symbol of the good years. 

Into the lives of sober, thrifty Upcountry peoples came the fun-loving, 
sociable Charlestonians with ideas of grand scale living. ‘‘Popish’” Gothic 
~ windows of Episcopalian low country lost their taboo. Life became gay, leisurely 
and cultured. 

Once a Presbyterian stronghold, the fervor of circuit riders, camp meet- 
ings, and revivals swept converts into the less stylized services of the 
Baptists and Methodists. Educated Presbyterian clergy could not meet the 
demands of the times. 

Despite the tortures of war and the ravages of Reconstruction poverty, 
the fine old church still stands as proud as the unbowed Old South. With 
doors closed to an alien North, the descendants of the Confederacy carry on 
the traditions noble to them in the fine old homes of a bygone golden era. 
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